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OF 


INTERESTING 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


DEAN SWIFT. 


HE Dean and a party of his friends, having 
agreed to walk out of town, to a certain 
nobleman's, where they were all to fleep, the 
Dean, who was the greateſt walker of the ſet, , 
ſoon diſtanced the reſt, with a profeſſed deſign of - 
ſecuring the beſt bed. —On this, one of the others 
was diſpatched on horſe-back by a different road 
to puniſh the Dean for his ſelfiſhneſs, who ac- 
cordingly reached the place of deſtination long 
before Swift, and poſted a ſervant of the nobleman's 
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at ſome diſtance from the houſe to inform the 
humoriſt that the ſmallpox was in the family. 
The Dean, who never had the diſtemper, alarmed 
at the news, took up his reſidence in a little room 
at the end of a garden or field, where he ſupped 
alone and paſſed ſeveral melancholy hours, while 
his friends at the manſion were laughing very 
heartily at his ſituation ; at length, taking pity of 
him, they revealed the jeſt, and received a promiſe 
that on no future occaſion the beſt bed ſhould 
deprive them of his company. 


ALMET THE DERVISE. 


LMET, the derviſe, who watched the ſacred 
lamp in the ſepulchre of the prophet, as 
he one day roſe up from the devotions. of the 
morning, which he had performed at the gate 
of the temple, with his body turned towards 
the eaſt, and his forehead on the earth, ſaw be- 
fore him a man in ſplendid apparel attended by 
a long retinue, who gazed ſtedfaſtly at him with 
a look of mournful complacence, and ſeemed de- 
adus to e but nnn to offend. | 
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The derviſe, after a ſhort ſilence, advanced, 
and faluted him with the uſual dignity which 
independence confers upon humility, requeſted 
that he would reveal his purpoſe. 


* Almet,” ſaid the ſtranger © thou ſeeſt before 
thee a man whom the hand of proſperity has 
overwhelmed with wretchedneſs. Whatever I 
once defired as the means of happineſs, I now 
poſſeſs, but I am not yet happy, and therefore 
I deſpair. I regret the lapſe bf time, becauſe it 
glides away without enjoyments; and as I expect 
nothing in the future but the vanĩties of the paſt, 
I do not wiſh that the future ſhould arrive. Yet 
[ tremble left it ſhould be cut off; and my heart 
ſinks when I anticipate the moment in which 
eternity ſhall cloſe over the vacuity of my life; like 
the ſea upon the path of a ſhip, and leave no traces 
of my exiſtence more durable than the furrow 
wu. ich remains after the waves have united. If in 
the treaſures of thy wiſdom, there is any precept to 
obtain felicity, vouchſafe it to me : for this pur- 
pofe I am! come: a purpoſe which yet I feared to 
reveal, leſt, like all the former, it ſhould be difap- 
pointed.” Almet liſtened with looks of aſtoniſh- 
ment and pity, to this complaint of à being 
in whom reaſon was known to be a pledge 
of morality; but, the ſerenity of his counte- 
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nance ſoon returned; and, ſtretching out his 
hand to heaven, © Stranger,” ſaid he, © the know- | 
ledge which I have received from the prophet I 
will communicate to thee. 


« As I was fitting one evening at the porch of 
the temple, penſive and alone, mine eye wandered 
among. the multitude that was ſcattered before 
me; and while I remarked the wearineſs and ſo- 
litude which was viſible in every countenance, 
I was ſuddenly ſtruck with a ſenſe of their con- 
dition. Wretched mortals,” ſaid I, © to what 
purpoſe are ye buſy? If to produce happineſs, by 
whom 1s it enjoyed? Do the linens of Egypt, and 
the ſilks of Perſia, beſtow felicity on thoſe who 
wear them, equal to the wretchedneſs of yonder 
ſlaves whom I ſee leading the camels that bring 
them? Is the fineneſs of the texture, or the ſplen- 
dour of the tints, regarded with delight by thoſe 
to whom cuſtom has rendered them familiar ? Or 
can the power of habit render others inſenſible 
of pain, who live only to traverſe the deſert : a 
ſcene of dreadful uniformity, where a barren level 
is bounded only by the horizon ; where no change 
of proſpect, or variety of images, relieve the 
traveller from a ſenſe of toil and danger, of whirl- 
winds, which in a moment may bury him in the 
ſand, and of thirſt, which the wealthy have given 
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half their poſſeſſions to allay ? Do thoſe on whom 
hereditary diamonds ſparkle with unregarded luſtre 
gain from the poſſeſſion, what is loſt by the wretch 
who ſeeks them in the mine; who lives excluded 
from the common bounties of nature; to whom 
even the viciſſitude of day and night is not known, 
who ſighs in perpetual darkneſs, and whoſe life 
is one mournful alternative of inſenſibility and la- 
bour? If thoſe are not happy who poſſeſs, in 
proportion as thoſe are wretched who beſtow, 
how vain a dream is the life of man! and if 
there is, indeed, ſuch difference in the value of 
exiſtence, how ſhall we acquit of partiality the 
hand by which this difference has been made?“ 


While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my 
heart burned within me, I became ſenſible of a 
ſudden influence from above. The ſtreets and 
the crowds of Mecca diſappeared ; I found my- 
ſelf ſitting on the declivity of a mountain, and 
perceived at my right hand an angel, whom I 
knew to be Arozan the miniſter of reproof. 
When I ſaw him, I was afraid. I caſt mine eye 
upon the ground, and was about to deprecate his 
anger, when he commanded me to be ſilent. 
« Almet,” ſaid he, © thou haſt devoted thy life to 
meditation, that thy counſel might deliver ig- 
norance from the mazes of error, and deter pre- 

| ſumption. 
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| ſumption from the precipice of guilt ; but the 


book of nature thou haſt read without under- 
ftanding. It is again open before thee; look up, 
conſider it, and be wile.” 


I looked up and beheld an incloſure, beautiful 


as the gardens of Paradiſe, but of a ſmall extent. 


Through the middle there was a green walk ; at 
the end a wild deſart; and beyond impenetrable 
darkneſs. The walk was ſhaded with trees of 


every kind, that were coveted at once with bloſ- 
ſoms and fruit; innumerable birds were ſinging 


in the branches; the graſs was intermingled with 
flowers, which impregnated the breeze with 
fragrance, and painted the path with beauty : on 
one ſide flowed a gentle tranſparent ſtream, 
which was juſt heard to murmur over the golden 
ſands that ſparkled at the bottom; and on the 
other were walks and bowers, fountains, grottos, 
and caſcades, which diverſihed the ſcene with 


encdleſs variety, but did not conceal the bounds 


While I was gazing in a tranſport of delight 
and wonder on this enchanting ſpot, I perceived 
a man ſtealing along the walk with a thoughtful 
and deliberate pace: his eyes were fixed upon 
the earth, and his arms croſſed on his boſom: he 


lometimes ſtarted as if a ſudden pang had ſeized 
him; 
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him; his countenance expreſſed folicitude and ter- 
ror; he looked round with a figh, and having 
gazed a moment on the deſart that lay before him, 
he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but was im- 
pelled forward by ſome inviſible power: his fea- 
tures, however, ſoon. ſettled again into a caln 
melancholy ; his eye was again fixed on the 
ground; and he went on as before, with apparent 
reluctance, but without emotion. I was {truck 
with this appearance; and turning haſtily to the 
angel, was about to enquire what could produce 
ſuch infelicity in a being ſurrounded with eyery 
object that could gratify every ſenſe ; but he pre- 
vented my requeſt; © The book of nature,” ſaid: 
he, © is before thee ; look up, conſider it, and be 
wiſe.” I looked, and beheld, a valley between 
two mountains: that were craggy and barren; on 
the path there was no verdure, and the mountains 
afforded: no ſhade ; the ſun burned in the zenith, 
and. every. ſpring was dried up ; but the valley, 
terminated in a country that was pleaſant and; 
fertile, ſhaded with woods and adorned. with 
buildings. At a ſecond view I diſcovered a man in 
this valley, meagre indeed and naked, but his coun. 
tenance was chearful, and his deportment active; 
he kept his eye fed upon the country before him, 
and looked as if he would have run, but that he 
was reſtrained; as the other had:been.impelled, 
by 


„ 
by ſome ſecret influence: ſometimes, indeed, I 
perceived a ſudden expreſſion of pain, and ſome- 
times he ſtepped ſhort, as if his foot was pierced 
by the aſperities of the way; but the ſprightli- 
neſs of his countenance inſtantly returned, and 
he preſſed forward without appearance of re- 


pining or complaint. 


J turned again toward the angel, impatient 
to enquire from what ſecret fource happineſs was 
derived, in a ſituation ſo different from that in 
which it might have been expected: but he again 
prevented my requeſt : © Almet,” ſaid he, “re- 
member what thou- haſt ſeen, and let this memo- 
rial be written upon the tablets of thy heart. 
Remember, Almet, that the world in which thou 
art placed, is but the road to another; and that 
happineſs depends not upon the path, but the 
end : the value of this period of thy exiſtence 
is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch who 
withed to linger in the garden, who looked round 
upon its limits with terror, was deſtitute of enjoy- 
ment, becauſe he was deſtitute of hope, and was 
perpetually tormented by the dread of loſing that 
which yet he did not enjoy: the ſong of the 
birds had been repeated till it was not heard, and 
the flowers had ſo often recurred that their beauty 


was not ſeen ; the river glided by unnoticed ; and 
| | he 
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he feared to lift his eye to the proſpect, leſt he 
ſhould behold the waſte that circumſcribed it. But 
he that toiled through the valley was happy, be- 
cauſe he looked forward with hope. Thus, to 
the ſojourner upon earth, it is of little moment 
whether the path he treads be ſtrewed with flowers 
or with thorns, if he perceives himſelf to ap- 
proach thoſe regions, in compariſon of which the 
thorns and the flowers of this wilderneſs loſe their 
diſtinction, and are both alike impotent to give 
m or pain. 


* What then has eternal wiſdom unequally diſ- 
tributed? That which can make every ſtation - 
happy, and without which every ſtation muſt be 
wretched, is acquired by virtue; and virtue is 
poſſible to all. Remember, Almet, the viſion 
which thou haſt ſeen ; and let my words be writ- 
ten on the tablet of thy heart, that thou mayeſt 
direct the wanderer to happineſs, and juſtify Gop 


to men.“ 


While the voice of Azoran was yet ſounding 
in my ear, the proſpect vaniſhed from before me, 
and I found myſelf again fitting at the porch of 
the temple. The ſun was going down, the mul- 
titude was retired to reſt, and the folemn quiet of 
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midnight concurred with the reſolution of my 
doubts to complete the tranquillity of my mind. 


Such, my ſon, was the viſion which the pro- 
phet vouchſafed me, not for my ſake only, but 
for thine. Thou haſt ſought felicity in temporal 
things, and therefore thou art diſappointed. 
Let not inſtruction be loſt upon thee, as the ſeal 
of Mahomet in the well of Aris: but go thy way, 
let thy flock clothe the naked, and thy table 
feed the hungry ; deliver the poor from oppreſ- 
ſion, and let thy converſation be above. Thus 
ſhalt thou rejoice in hope, and look forward to 
the end of life as the conſummation of thy felicity. 


Almet, in whoſe breaſt devotion kindled as he 
ſpake, returned mto the temple, and the ſtranger 
departed in peace. 


TO A CLERGYMAN IN ESSEX, 


ON THE 


DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 
By S. Whitchurch, Tronmonger, of Bath, 


P's. a diſtant Bard i in friendly lays | 
To * your . and ſing your Mary's 


_ 


Permit 


\ 
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Permit him now in ſad affliction's hour, 
The kindly oil of ſympathy to pour ; 


Grant him with you the pious tear to ſhed, 


And ſhare your forrows for the lovely dead. 


Hard is the lot of mortal man on earth, 
A hapleſs mourner at his very birth ; 
Deſtin'd thro' various ſcenes of woe to run, 
Of each bright day to ſee the ſetting ſun : 


| To find unnumber'd evils wound his peace, 


To feel his ſorrows with his years encreaſe ; 
To mark his pleaſures ever on the wing, 

And from his very joys ſee troubles ſpring ; 
To view the beauty that e'en age might warm, 


Soon fade away, and loſe the pow'r to charm ; 


For all the happineſs that ſweetens life, 


For heav'n's beſt boon itfelf—a virtuous wife, 


And all the bliſs her preſence can beſtow, 
Is ſoon exchang'd for abſence, and for woe 


And ſince my Friend, for all your earthly love, 
"Twas your's the painful parting ſcene to prove; 
Since your lov'd Mary, idol of your heart, 

Who, heav'n inſtructed, choſe the better part; 
Since ſhe has yielded to the ſtroke of death, 
And in the prime of life refign'd her breath ; 
What has her weeping huſband now to do, 


But ſeek in death a fafe afſylum to? 
| No 
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Not ſo, my mourning friend, ſince bounteous | 
heav'n 

A lovely progeny to you has given ; 

This be the pleaſing taſk to you aſſign'd, 

To pour inſtruction on the tender mind; 

Jo teach the young idea how to ſhoot,” 

With care to foſter learning's rip'ning fruit ; 

To act the father's and the mother's part, 

And with perſuaſion ſoft, to win the heart. 


Take then your charge, and with ſubmiſſive mind, 

Be to your Heav'nly Father's will refign'd ; 
He ne'er afflicts his children, but to prove 
How great his goodneſs, and how ſtrong his love. 
Though griets affail, and forms of trouble riſe, 
They're latent mercies, © bleſſings in diſguiſe ;” 
The book of Providence unfolded wide, 
Anon no ſecret from the juſt ſhall hide ; 
Soon at one glance ſhall to the view appear, 
A god-like reaſon for each groan and t-ar : 
Joy ſoon ſhall brighteri the glad mourner's eye, 
All tears be wip'd away, and every {oriow ly ; 
Life's rudeſt ſtorms ſhall quickly paſs away, 
And heaven's calm ſunſhine gu the happier day; 
Soon abſent friends agai:: mall gladly meet, 
And ſouls congenial mix in union ſweet; 
Soon, undebas'd by pain's ſevere alloy, 
Shall triumph conſtant love and laſting joy ; 
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Soon the laſt dreg be wrung from ſorrow's cup, 
For death in vict'ry ſhall be ſwallow'd up; 
Soon you, my friend, ſhall joyful greet again 
The lovely Fair, whoſe abſence gives you pain 
Soon, on the flow'ry bank of Canaan's ſhore, 
Shall you and Mary meet TO PART NO MORE | 


BATH, 1/ of January, 1796. S. W. 


ANECDOTE 
OF 


A KING OF FRANCE. 


OINVILLE, a contemporary writer, ſays of 
Lewis IX.“ The good King would often take 

a walk in Vincennes wood, and, placing himſelf 
under an oak, make us fit down by him; and 
thus he would patiently give audience to all who 
wanted to ſpeak to him. Several times he has 
been known to come to the royal garden at Paris, 
and, ordering carpets to be laid, he fat down on 
them with his counſellors, and diligentiy diſpatched 
his people. Twice a week he gave public audi- 
ence in his chamber, and with buſineſs mingleU 
_ inſtruction, A Lady of Quality, very old, and 
TY | at 
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at the ſame time in a very ornamented dreſs, 
aſked to ſpeak a word with him in private. He 
led her into his cloſet, and aſter hearing her as 
long as he pleaſed, © Madame (faid he,) I ſhall 
be mindful of your affair, if, on your fide, you 
will be mindful of your ſalvation. I have been told 
that you was once very handſome : that time, you 
know, is paſt and gone; the beauty of the body 
fades away like the flowers of the field ; do what 
we will, it is not to be renewed : we ſhould think 
on the beauty of the foul, which will laſt for 


ever.” 


ANECDOTE 
Oy | 
CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


HE day after Charles V. (one of the wiſeſt as 
1 well as moſt fortunate of princes) had re- 
ſigned all his kingdoms to his ſon Philip, he 
introduced, and recommended to his ſervice, his 
faithful counſellor and ſecretary, with theſe re- 
markable words, © The preſent I make you to 
day is a far more valuable one than that I made 


you yeſterday.” 
AN 


ANECDOTE 
OP 


SAUVEUR, 


AUVEUR, the French mathematician, when 
he was about to court his miſtreſs, would not 
ſee her, 'till he had been with a notary, to have 
the conditions on which he intended to infiſt, re- 
duced into a written form, for fear the fight of 
her ſhould not leave him enough maſter of him- 
felf. Like a true mathematician, he proceeded 
by rule and line, and made his calculations when 
his head was cool. 


_ 


A MENTAL MIRROR: 


ADDRESSED TO THE YOUTH OF BRITAIN. 


N all collections of Eſſays, I invariably find 
ſome paper addreſſed to the women, that is 
either offered as a leQure or advice, or levelled 
at them with all the ſeverity of ſatire ; while the 
men, the lords of the creation! are ſuffered to 
grovel on in'vice, or to fneak through the world 
as 


ES 


as ignorant and worthleſs characters. Why are 
the eyes of theſe authors ſhut againſt the follies of 
their own ſex ? Why will the learned mind labour 
to ſeduce women again to taſte of the tree of 
Knowledge, only to make her ſee the nakedne/s 
of thoſe around her?—Oh, ye youth of Britain! 
bluſh at the wilful neglect of your underſtandings ! 
bluſh when you recollect the high, the ſublime 
nature of the ſoul. Good Heaven! can a modern 
fine gentleman ſuppoſe himſelf in the ſame claſs 
of being with an Eſſex, or a Sidney, the orna- 
ments of the ſixteenth century? To mention the 
| ſacred names of a Newton, or a Locke, would 
b | be to draw a compariſon between the feeble 
glimmer of a glow-worm and the effulgence of 


the ſun. 


The firſt emotion of the human heart is a ſtrong 
deſire of happineſs; and, in minds of any worth, 
an ambition to be eminent in ſomething : two 
biafſes, which emphatically mark the grandeur 
and immortality of the ſoul ; and, if properly di- 
rected, would raiſe the men to the higheſt per- 
fection that a frail nature is capable of. The am- 
bition of a manly ſoul ought to ſoar to intelleAual 
attainments—a perfe# gentleman muſt not be zg- 

norant on any ſubject. To be uninformed of the 
hiſtories of Greece and Rome, ſettrng aſide that 
| of 
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of our country, is abſolutely ſhameful : yet two- 
thirds of our Feu d'Eſprits would rub their vacant 
forcheads, if you happened to aſk them any queſ- 
tion about anyof the Gracchi; but hint in their ears 
the name of Alcibiades or Phocion, and perhaps 
they will think that you are talking of ſome old 
cloaths men! I have heard miſtakes made, by 
faſhionable young men, that a ſchool-boy of ten 
years old would bluſh to be caught in. I will 

take the liberty of giving two or three examples. 


Some ladies, in company with one gentleman, 
were expreſſing their approbation of the graceful 
manner in which Helen leaves her loom to go to 
Paris, after his flight from Menelaus—© Ah, la- 
dies,” fays he, © It is fine in Pope; but I have 
read it in the original Latin, and there it is beau- 
tiful !''— In Latin, Sir,” ſaid a female friend of 
mine who was preſent : © I beg your pardon, but 
Homer was a Greek poet.” — No, no, Madam,“ 
he haſtily replied ; you mean Horace. I aſſure 
you Homer was a Roman, for I have read him.” 


One evening, I was, with ſome other ladies, in 
a room with three young men. How the ſubje& 
came into their heads I know not, becauſe I was 
not liſtening to their converſation ; but my at- 
tention was arreſted by one of them ſaying, ra- 

D ther 
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ther loudly—< Mark Anthony was made king of 
one of the Aſſyrian provinces.” —* Perhaps ſo. 
but I am ſure,” replied a ſecond, “ he was Cæ- 
ſar's ſon.—“ You both miſtake,” interrupted the 
third; * he was one of the villains that helped 
Brutus to kill Ceſar!” I was aſtoniſhed; and 
ſpeechleſs with ſurprize, gazed at the three © gay 
charming fellows !' who, in my opinion, better 
deſerved the appellation of the blockhead trium- 
virate. 


One more example, out of the many I could 
advance, and I have done. Calling one morning 
on a friend of mine, I met ſome company of both 
ſexes, aſſembled in the drawing- room: a print of 
the Virgin Mary, which lay on the table, being 
the object of their attention, the converſation in- 
ſenſibly turned upon Sacred Hiſtory, and the man- 
ner of John the Baptiſt baptiſing. A lady ſaid, 
ſhe did not perfectly recollect whether our Saviour 
was baptiſed by being immerſed in the water, or 
by only having a little poured on his head. 
« Oh, Madam!“ faid a very handſome, elegant 
young gentleman, with great confidence “ Saint 
John took the child in his arms, and dipped him. 
into the river !” The miſtake was ſo very flagrant, 
that even his male friends could ſcarcely forbear 
. 201145 7 
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And theſe illiterate, ſhameleſsly ignorant ani- 


mals, are of that noble ſpecies, Man — that ſu- 
per- eminent creature, whoſe form was made to 
gaze on the heavens, and the faculties of whoſe 


ſoul were expanded by his Creator that he might 
count the ſtars! And how does he now employ 
his time ? not even in walking the plain track of 
literature—not in comparing the hiſtories of re- 
publics, kingdoms, and empires ; and, while he 
reads, finds himſelf tranſported to the early ages 
of the world, converſing with wiſe law-givers, 


and holy patriarchs not in ſearching through 


the labyrinths of the human mind with Locke; 
nor in treading the ſtars, and making the vaſt 
tour of the univerſe, in company with the divine 
Newton No; theſe are not his purſuits: he 
reads no books; ſave now and then a flimſy play, 


that has nothing but its novelty to recommend it 
—and, perhaps, the hiſtory of ſome popular di- 
vorce: Beſides the Pantheon, that ingſtimable 
fountain from whence he derives all his claflical 


knowledge! a ſlight acquaintance with the geo- 
graphy of France, juſt ſufficient to enable him 
to underſtand the news of the day, is all the learn- 


ing he aſpires after. Talk of the ſtars to him, 


and he will ſay, he never looks at any, but thoſe 


in a woman's face. Talk of the ſoul, friendſhup, 
mind, &c. and he will interrupt you by ſaying 


it's 


. 


it's jargon he does not underſtand. There is one 
ſcience, J believe, the whole of his ſex is per- 
fectly converſant in that of eating and drinking ; 
on the ſubject of which they could out-talk Api- 
cius himſelf. And I will do them the juſtice to 
ſay, that even the moſt ſtupid of them could re- 
duce it to a ſyſtem, in a moſt elaborate treatiſe on 
tarts and cuſtards. 


Many of our youth are ſo monſtrouſly barren, 
that I can poſitively affirm, there arenot eight out of 
ten who can ſpell an epiſtle of one page in length 
without the immediate aid of a dictionary. As 
to their accompliſhment, in the moſt delightful of 
all ſtudies, the works of the poets, I can ſay 
little or nothing to their advantage. The ſwift, 
though tender ray of Apollo's halo, cannot pene- 
trate their opake brows. Ignorance, if not vicious 
hardiment, has ſhielded their brazen foreheads ; 
and, to their dull ear, the concord of ſweet ſounds 

is charmleſs. 00 


I know there are ſome, who have ſcummed the 
urface of literature ; and, being ſwoln with the 
little pre-eminence that they have over their com- 
panions, they are wild to ſhew their ſuperiority 
over common: ſenſe. Flinging reaſon behind them, 
they ſet up for men of extraordinary genius; and, 
1 | | like 


(1 


like the Perſian glaſs-man, in his fooliſh viſion, 
they kick about their earthly happineſs, and hopes 
of future felicity, with a real lunatic fury. 


To you, young men, who idly and wickedly 
ſport with your own ſalvation, and that of your, 
weak and credulous aſſociates, I will addreſs theſe 

four lines of Pope : 


A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taſte not, the Pierian ſpring ; 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. 


Yet there are ſome of our young Engliſhmen 
| who are an honour to their country, who join, 
with all the charms of a beautiful form, the more 
attracting, the more faſcinating graces, of a richly 
cultivated underſtanding, and a poetical and de- 
licate taſte ; whoſe ſociety will always be ſought 
after with eagerneſs; and, when abſent, the re- 
membrance of their virtues and accompliſhments 
will play a lambent flame around our hearts, and 
no time can eraze their lovely idea from our me- 
mory. How different are the ſenſations, which 
agitate the boſom of a female, in the company 
of a thoughtleſs coxcomb ! She lets the poor lit- 
tle butterfly flutter round her, and buz its empty 
"SF! nothing 
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10 nothing in her ear; and, when it takes its flight, 
1 thinks no more of it, than of thoſe infects which 
ſparkle in the ſummer's blaze. 


I am well aware, that if this ever meets the 
eye of thoſe to whom I addreſs it, they will ſet 
me down as a diſappointed, ugly, Old Maid; but 
I deny the charge I am not old, for I have not yet 
lived two and twenty years; I think J am not 
ugly, provided I may believe the daily rhapfodies 
of at leaſt halt a dozen of theſe popinjays; and 
Ino I am rich. So I make out, I am neither 
the diſappointed, the ugly, or the old. | 


» * 8 as 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH. | 


HORTLY after the firſt appearance of Venice 

Preferv'd in the dramatic world, the Ducheſs 
of Portſmouth, (then the favorite of Charles 
the Second) inquired of Lord Rocheſter after 
Otway, ſaying, the had not ſeen him for ſome 
time. His Lordſhip, with a ſneer, ſaid, he ſup- 


poſed he could not make as reſpectable an ap- 
| pearance 


pearance as his play; and was therefore reſolved, 
like many other ragged bards, to amuſe himſelf 
with dreſſing his muſe with all the finery of Par- 
naſſus. That may be the caſe,” ſaid the 
Ducheſs, © and your Lordſhip muſt acknowledge 


Mr. Otway drefles his muſe in much more elegant 
attire than all the dramatic poets now living can 
poſſibly do theirs. As a proof of my eſteem for his 
genius, will your Lordſhip be ſo kind to convey 
this fifty-pound note to him ?—'Tis a debt I owe 
him; and (if he is as you ſay) this is the beſt op- 
portunity of diſcharging it.” | 


T.H E MIS TAX E. 


AN AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE, 


«FJ VERY one has his fault,” ſays the proverb; 
and I believe it may with equal truth be 

ſaid, that there are few characters, however 
vicious, who cannot boaſt ſome ſhare of virtue. 
But ſuch is the prejudice of the world, that the 
former are remembered with increaſing rancour, 
while the latter ſcarcely engage attention ; or, 
at moſt, are but ſlightly noticed. When a man 
is led aſtray by the allurements of vice, the re- 
cording 


* 


[my 


cording hand of Envy ſeldom fails to blazon to 
the world his departure from virtue ; nor would 
ſuch an expoſure be at all matter of regret, if 
there were ſome friendly hand as ready to pro- 
claim his return, and depicture thoſe actions 
which are allied to Benevolence, Compaſſion, and 
Juſtice. Such were my thoughts on a very recent 
tranſaction, deſcribed in the followi my ſhort nar- 


rative. 


Eumenius, a barrifter of conſiderable eminence 
in Lincoln's Inn, a few days back, was waited 
on by a Lady, who had miſtaken him for an at- 
zorney of the ſame name, to accommodate a law- 
ſuit that had been inſtituted againſt her huſband, 

then abſent from home. Eumenius, on hearing 
a relation ef the buſineſs, readily diſcovered the 
error into which ſhe had been led from the 
name: but, perceiving in the lady's countenance 
evident marks of -inquietude, he politely offered 
his mediation in ſettling the buſineſs—which ad- 
mitted no defence on the beſt terms poſſible, 
with the plaintiff's attorney. After ſome little 
converſation, the lady accepted his friendly offer, 
and leaving her addreſs with Eumenius, who pro- 
miſed to communicate the reſalt of his er 


tion, took her leave. 
| By 


w 
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By this time the reader may have imbibed a ſuſ- 
picious idea, that the motives by which Eume- 
nius was actuated to take upon him the office of 
mediator, were not drawn from that pure, diſin- 
tereſted ſource, which, regardleſs of ſelfiſh re- 
ward, ſeeks to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the. unfor- 
tunate. The juſtice of that opinion I am not 
inclined to diſpute ; ſince I ſhould certainly offer 
violence to truth, were I to contend that they 
were at all fayourable to morality. 


The lady in queſtion was a lovely brunette ; 
and, though her form could not, perhaps, boaſt 
the waving line of beauty ſo ably pourtrayed by 
the pencil of the matchleſs Hogarth, yet there 
was a certain air in her deportment, a je ne ſcai 
quoi in the whole aſſemblage of her perſon, that 
imperceptibly arreſted the attention, and excited 
from every beholder involuntary admiration. Per- 
haps, the anxiety of mind under which ſhe at 
that moment laboured, and the penſive melan- 
choly which commonly diffuſes itſelf over the hu- 


man features in the hour of diſtreſs, might give 


a ſoftneſs to her beauty, and heighten the natural 
graces of her perſon, that to the ſuſceptible heart 


of youth rendered her irreſiſtible. Be this as it 


may, Eumenius felt himſelf intereſted in her be- 
| E half ; 


— 
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half; and inſtantly diſcarded from his thoughts 
all other buſineſs, eagerly bent on accommodating 
that of the — ger. 


Lauretta, on her return home, after a ſlender 
repaſt, was fitting in the parlour with her little 
brood, conſiſting of three infants, emblems of their 
parent ſtock, reflecting on the occurrences of the 
day, when a loud Knocking at the door rouſed 
her from her meditations ; and, before ſhe could 
apply her handkerchief to her eyes, to wipe away 
the tears of ſad anxiety, 'Eumenius entered the 
room. Surprize, at this unexpected viſit, de- 
prived her for ſome moments of the faculties of 
ſpeech: nor was the advocate leſs immured in 
filence. To find the perſon, for whom he had 
thus intereſted himſelf, the mother of a lovely 
offspring, was foreign to his expectations. I 
have ſeen the plaintiff's attorney, Madam,“ ſaid 
the barriſter, recovering from his ſurprize; who 
is willing to make an abatement of two guineas 
in his bill of coſts, on condition that the re- 
mainder, with the debt, amounting together to 
the ſum of fix guineas, be immediately paid.“ 


« I am infinitely obliged to you, Sir,” returned 
the lovely mourner, © for the trouble you have 
taken 
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taken in this buſineſs ; but the ſum demanded, 
ſmall as it is, is more than I at preſent can com- 
mand. My huſband is from home—— 


« Diſtreſs yourſelf no more about it,” inter- 
rupted Eumenius; * there is a receipt for the 
debt and coſts.” 


« To what motive, Sir, may I impute this ex- 
traordinary act of friendſhip?” enquired Lauretta, 
with aſtoniſhment. © I fear, Sir,” continued ſhe, 


1 


that you have miſtaken the object of your bounty 


« I confeſs, Madam,” replied the barriſter, 
that the motives by which I have been actuated, 
reflect no credit on me as a man. I am diſappointed 
in my purſuit: but that diſappointment, ſo far 
from giving me pain, has excited in my breaſt the 
moſt pleaſurable ſenſations; and inſtead of in- 
volving you in diftreſs, I have happily been the 
means of reſcuing you from it. As to the pe- 
cuniary obligation, your huſband may repay it 
me whenever it ſhall be convenient to himſelf : 
and my wiſhes are, that you may uninterruptedly 
enjoy every felicity,” Then, bowing, he with- 
drew, happy at his miſtake ; and leaving his lovely 
auditor to the enjoyment of her own thoughts, 
while he had the ſatisfaCtion to reflect, that, by the 

unerring 
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unerring hand of Providence, he had been pre- 
vented from increaſing the number of his offences; 
and when he was ſeeking the temple of Vice, 


his better genius conducted him to the manſion of 
Virtue. 


Reader, ſhouldſt thou ever meet, in the walks 
of life, any ſimilar caſe ; if thou ſhouldſt ever be 
tempted, by the falſe blandiſhments of Vice, to 
taſte of her intoxicating goblet; may thy guar- 
dian angel, like that of the learned advocate, 
daſh from thy lips the poiſonous draught, and 
bring thee back a proſelyte to Virtue ! 


— — 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE OLD YEAR. 


HE departure of the OD YEAR, and the 
entrance of a NEW ONE, cannot but ſug- 
geſt many uſeful and very important reflections 
to athinking man, We cannot take a final leave 
of any thing to which we have been accuſtomed 
without a ſentiment of concern. Objects, other- 
wiſe of the moſt indifferent nature, claim this, 
and they never fail of obtaining it, at the hour of 
parting. The indea of the laſt is always a me- 
lancholy 
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lancholy idea; and it is ſo, perhaps, for this 
among other reaſons; becauſe, whatever be the 
immediate ſubject, an application is preſently 
made to ourſelves. Thus, in the cafe before us, 
it is recolle&ted—and let it be recollected—it is 
good for us to recollect it—that what has hap- 
pened to the year, muſt happen to us. On each 
of us a day muſt dawn, which is to be our laſt. 
When we ſhall have buried a few more years, 
we muſt ourſelves be buried; our friends fhall 
weep at our funeral; and what we have done, 
will live only in their remembrance. The reflec- 
tion is ſorrowful: but it is juſt and falutary ; 
equally vain and imprudent would be the thought 
of putting it away from us. Meanwhile, let us 
caſt our eyes back on that portion of time which 
1s come to its concluſion, and ſee whether the 
good thoughts that have occurred to our minds, 
the good words that have been uttered, and the 
good deeds that have been performed by us, will 
not furniſh materials with which we may erect a 
laſting monument to the memory of the departed 
year, | 


No year, certainly, ſhould be permitted to ex- 
pire without giving occaſion to ſuch a retroſpect. 
The principal events that have befallen us in it 
ſhould be recollected; and the requiſite improve- 

ments 
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ments be raiſed from them ſeverally, by medita- 
tion. What preſervations from dangers, ſpiritual 
or temporal, have been vouchſafed; what new 
bleſſings granted, or old ones continued, to me 
and mine; to my friends, my neighbours, my 
church, my country; and how have I expreſſed, 
in word and in deed, my gratitude and thankful- 
neſs for them? With what lofles or croſſes, what 
calamities or ſickneſſes, have we been viſited ; 
and have ſuch viſitation rendered us more peni- 
tent, more diligent, devout, and holy, more hum- 
ble, and more charitable ? It the light of heaven 
hath ſhined on our tabernacle, and we have en- 
joyed the hours of health and happineſs, let us 
enjoy them over again in the remembrance: if we 
have lived under a dark and ſtormy ſky, and afflic- 
tion has been our lot, let us conſider that ſo much 
of that affliction is gone, and the leſs there is of 
it to come. But whatever may be gone, or come, 
all is from Gop, who ſends not without reaſon, 
and with whom if we co-operate, no event can 
befal us which will not in the end turn out to 
our advantage: Such reflections as theſe ſhould 
indeed be always made at the time when the 
events do befal us. But it not made then, they 
thould at ſome time ; which yet will not be done, 
unleſs ſome time be appointed for making them. 


And what time ſo fit as that, when one year ends 
and 
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and another begins; when, having finiſhed a 


ſtage of our journey, we ſurvey, as from an emi- 
nence, the ground we have paſſed; and the ſight - 
of the objects brings to mind the occurrences 
updn that part of the road? 


In the courſe of the foregoing year many good 
examples we muſt have ſeen or heard of; and by 
means of books and converſation from without, 
and hints from our own conſciences within, much 
wholeſome advice, many faithful and kind re- 
proofs, muſt we have met with. For all theſe 
admonitions are we the better, and have we pro- 
fited by them ! When we examine ourſelves as to 
the progreſs we have made in the Chriſtian life 
fince this day twelve-month, do we find that we 
have difcarded any evil habits, or acquired any 
good ones; that we have mortified any vices, or 
brought forward to perfection any virtues? In 
one word, as we grow older, do we grow wiſer 
and better? Theſe are the queſtions which ſhould 
be aſked at the concluſion of a year. And may 
the heart of every perſon return to them an 
anſwer of peace! May we find pleaſure in re- 
viewing them ! But review them we muſt—and 
ſo muſt he, who is to be our judge, at the day of 
his fecond manifeſtation, That day draws on 


apace ; 
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apace: That not only friends die, and years ex- 
Pire, and we ourſelves ſhall do the ſame, but the 
world itſelf approaches to its end. It likewiſe 
muſt die. Once already has it ſuffered a watery 
death; it is to be deſtroyed a ſecond time by fire. 
A celebrated Author, having in his writings fol- 
lowed it through all its changes from the creation 
to the conſummation, deſcribes the eruption of 
the fire, and the progreſs it is to make, with the 
final utter devaſtation to be effected by it, when 
all ſublunary nature ſhall be overwhelmed and 
ſunk in a molten deluge. 


Let us reflect, ſays the above Author, upon this 
occaſion, on the vanity and tranſient glory of this 
habitable world. How, by the force of one 
element breaking looſe upon the reſt, all the va- 
rieties of nature, all the works of art, all the la- 
bours of men, are reduced to nothing. All that 
we admired and adored before as great and mag- 
nificent, is obliterated or vaniſhed ; and another 
form and face of things, plain, fimple, and 
every where the ſame, overſpreads the whole 


earth. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


SCHAH ABBAS. 


 CCHAH Azzas, at the beginning of his reign, 

was more luxurious than became ſo great a 
Prince. One might have judged the vaſtneſs of 
his empire by the variety of diſhes at his table. 
Some were ſent him from the Euphrates and Per- 
ſian gulph, others from the Oans and Caſpian 
ſea, One day, when he gave a dinner to his 
Nobles, Mahomet Ali, keeper of the three tombs, 
was placed next to the beſt diſh of all the feaſt, 
out of reſpect for the ſanctity of his office: but 
inſtead of falling to and eating beartily, as holy 
men are wont to do, he fetched a diſmal groan, 
and began weeping. Schah Abbas, ſurprized at 
his behaviour, deſired him to explain it to the 
company. He would fain have been excuſed ; 
but the Sophi ordered him, on pain of his diſ- 
pleaſure, to acquaint him with the cauſe of his 
diforder. © Know then, (ſaid he,) O Monarch of 
the earth, that when I ſaw thy table covered in 
this manner, it brought to my mind a dream, or 
rather a viſion, which was ſent me from the Pro- 
phet whom ſerve, On the ſeventh night of the 
F moon 
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moon Rhamazan, I was ſleeping under the ſhade 
of the ſacred tombs, when methought the holy 
ravens of the ſanctuary bore me upon their wings 
into the air, and in a few moments conveyed me 
to the loweſt Heaven, where the Meſſenger of 
Gop, on whom be peace, was fitting on his lu— 
minous tribunal, to receive petitions from the 
carth. Around him ſtood an infinite throng of 
animals of every ſpecies and quality, which all 
joined in preferring a complaint againſt thee, 
Schah Abbas, for deſtroying them wantonly and 
tyrannically, beyond what neceſſity could juſtify, 
or any natural appetite demand. It was alledged 
by them that ten or twelve of them were murdered 
often tocompoſe onediſh for the niceneſs of thy pa- 
late. Some gave their tongues only, ſome their bow- 
els; ſome their fat, and others their brains or blood. 
In ſhort, they declared ſuch conſtant waſte was 
made of them, that unleſs a ſtop was put to it in 
time, they ſhould periſh entirely by thy gluttony. 
The Prophet hearing this, bent his brows, and 
ordered fix vultures to fetch thee alive before 
him. They inſtantly brought thee to his tribunal, 
where he commanded thy ſtomach to be opened, 
and examined whether it was bigger or more 
capacious than thoſe of other men ; when it was 
found to be juſt the common ſize. He permitted 
all the animals to make repriſals on the body of 

their 
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their deſtroyer ; but before one in ten thouſand 
could get at thee, every particle of it was de- 
voured, ſo ill proportioned was the offender to 
the offence.” This viſion made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the Sophi, that he would not ſuffer 
above one diſh of meat to be brought to his table 


for ever after. 


————e  — — - 
— 
— 


A BUCK PARSON. 


Reprobate buck parſon, going to read 

prayers at a remote village in the weſt of 
England, found great difficulty in putting on 
the ſurplice, which was an old faſhioned one: 
«* D—n this old ſurplice,” ſaid he to the clerk, 
I think the devil is in it!” The aſtoniſhed clerk 
waited till the Parſon had got it on, and then 
ſarcaſtically anſwered—<T thinks as how a is Zir!” 


ANECDOTE. 


ATRONS are but too apt to reward their 


authors with compliments, when they want 
bread. 


i . 
| 
| 
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bread. Sorbiere, being treated in this manner 
by his friend Pope Clement IX. is ſaid to have 
complained in the following humorous terms :— 


. * Moſt holy father, you give ruffles to a man who 
is without a ſhirt.” — 


AN ANECDOTE. 


HARLES IX. once ſent an order to Viſcount 


D'Orte, Governor of Bayonne, to maſſacre 
all the Proteſtant inhabitants there, to which he 
returned the following anſwer : 


© SIRE, 
I have communicated the Royal 


Mandate to your Majeſty's faithful ſubjects in the 


town, as well as to all thoſe who compoſe the 


garriſon. To a man, I have found them all moſt 


worthy citizens, and men of approved valour, 
but not one executioner among them ; wherefore, 
they and I moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty, 
with all humility, to give us an opportunity of 
employing our ſwords for you in any practicable 
enterprize, no matter how big the danger, 
There, in obedience to your command, the laſt 
drop of blood hall chearfully be hed.” —Fo 


ON RETIREMENT. 


HE ſeaſon of the year inviting me for a 
time to quit ſcenes of hurry and confuſion, 
I retired lately into the country to enjoy a calm 
retreat, breathe the ſalubrious air, and feaſt my 
eyes with nature cloathed in the blooming gar- 
ment of the ſpring. Here I often contemplate 
the wonders of creation undiſturbed, and think 
myſelf happier in folitude than the gaudy 
Courtier amidſt the ſplendours, noiſe, and hurry 
of a Court. 


This is ſafety's habitation ; ſilence guards the 
door againſt the ſtrife of tongues, and all the im- 
pertinences of idle converſation. The ſwarm of 
temptations that beſet us amidſt the gaieties of 
life, are baniſhed from theſe ſcenes of retirement. 
Here without diſturbance, I can ſurvey my own 
thoughts; and ponder the ſecret intentions of 
my own heart. In ſhort, here I can learn the 
beſt of ſciences, that of knowing myſelf. The 
other evening I ſtrayed into the fields, and, plea- | 
ſing myſelf with that variety of objects that pre- 
ſented themſelves on every ſide, night overtook me 
before I was aware. The whole face of the ground 
was ſoon overſpread with ſhades, only a few of 

the 
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the lofty eminences were clothed with ſtreaming 
ſilver, and the tops of the waving groves, and 
ſummits of the mountains, were irradiated with 
the ſmiles of the departing day. The clouds, 
expanding their purple wings, were tipped with 
a ray of gold, while others repreſented a chain 
of lofty mountains, whoſe craggy ſummits over- 
ſhadowed the vales below, and along their in- 
acceſſible ſides there appeared various pits and 


romantic caves. 


A calm of tranquillity and undiſturbed repoſe 
ſpread over the whole ſcene. The gentle gales 
fanned themſelves aſleep, ſo that not a ſingle leaf 
was in motion: echo herſelf flept unmolefted, 
and the expanded ear could only catch the liquid 
lapſe of a murmuring ſtream. The beaſts de- 
parted to their grafſy couch, and the village 
ſwains to their pillows; even the faithful dog 
forgot his poſt, and ſlumbered with his maſter. 


Darkneſs was now at its height, and the dif- 
ferent objects were only rendered viſible by the 
faint glimmering of the ſtars. This ſolemn ſcene 
brought to my remembrance the terrors which 
often invade timorous minds. This (faid I to 
myſelf) is the time when the ghoſts are ſuppoſed 


to make their appearance, and ſpirits viſit the 
ſolitary 
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ſolitary dwellings of the dead. But what ſhould 
terrify me, when I know I am encompaſſed by 
the hand of my Maker, and that in a ſhort time I 
thall enter a whole world of unbodied beings ? 
Nor is it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that numbers 
of inviſible beings are, at this inſtant patroling 
the ſame retreat, and joining with me in con- 
templating the works of the Almighty Creator.“ 


While I was thus reflecting on the exceflive 
timidity that poſſeſſes many people's mind, when 
the ſable curtain of the night is drawn, the moon 
darted her filver rays from the eaſtern part of 
the horizon, and diſpelled the veil from the 
countenance of nature. Every object appeared 
more delicately ſhaded, and arrayed in ſofter 
charms. This beautitul proſpect, more various 
than fancy itſelf can paint, brought to my mind 
that beautiful night-piece in Homer : 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heav'n's clear azure, ſpreads a ſacred light; 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 
And tipt with ſilver ev'ry mountains' head: 


Then 
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Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies ; 

The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the fight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. 


My thoughts were recalled from theſe pleaſing 
ideas by the noiſe proceeding from the ſteps of 
an ancient inhabitant of a neighbouring cottage: 
his face, though wrinkled with age, had in it 
ſomething majeſtic, and his hoary locks flowed 
looſely over his ſhoulders. He ſeemed furprized 
at ſeeing me alone in the fields, and, when he 
underſtood that the contemplation of the ſtupen- 
dous works of my Maker had alone detained me, 
he was filled with admiration. © Son, (ſaid he,) 
J have for near fifty years been an inhabitant of 
yonder cottage: my youth was indeed ſquandered _ 
in purſuing the faſhionable amuſements of the 
age; but finding, on mature reflection, that true 
pleaſure only conſiſts in treading the paths of 
virtue, I abandoned the deceitful purſuits of the 
world, and retired to this ſolitary cottage, where 
I have continued in peace and tranquillity. Here 
I can contemplate the wonders of my Creator, 
and rejoice in a firm hope of a happy eternity. 
Is it not furprizing to think that mortals can be 
pleaſed with the ample dimenſions of Ranelagh's 
dome, or the gay illuminations of Vauxhall grove, 

R and 
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and not be touched with tranſport at the ſtu- 
pendous diſplay of Omnipotent ſkill? At the au- 
guſt grandeur and ſhining ſtatelineſs of the firma- 
ment, that forms an alcove for ten thouſand worlds, 
and is ornamented with millions of eternal lu- 
minaries? This muſt ſurely betray not only a to- 
tal diſregard of the Great Creator, but the moſt 
abjeCt littleneſs of mind, and the utmoſt poverty 
of genius. Four-ſcore years have revolved ſince 
1 firſt breathed the vital air: ſuch a term, to 
unthinking youth, may ſeem of a prodigious 
length ; hours crowded behind hours exhibit an 
extenſive plan, and flatter us with a long pro- 
greſſion of pleaſures : but how ſhort and ſcanty 
to one who has made the experiment! It was, 
methinks, but yeſterday, that I abandoned the 
gay, and retired to this lonely habitation, and I 
muſt ſhortly reſign both for the ſleep of death. 
As ſoon as we are born, we draw nearer to our 
end; and how ſmall is the interval between the 
cradle and the tomb? A few minutes paſſed, 
and we plunge into eternity; and on this in- 
conſiderable portion alone depends our final 
felicity. Defer not, therefore, my ſon, one ſin- 
gle moment to cultivate a correſpondence with 
the condeſcending Deity, and taſte the pleaſures 
of Divine Friendſhip. Then ſhall death, when- 
ever he approaches, be ſtripped of his terrors, and 

8 the 
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the grave become a manſion of tranquillity. 
Hark ! the death-bell from yonder tower, laden 
with heavieſt accents, ſaddens the air ! It gives 
notice to ſurviving mortals that the laſt enemy 
has begun the chace, and has even now laid one 
of our neighbours in the duſt. It is therefore 
high time for us to cultivate good works, and 
ſow the ſeeds of virtue, that eternity may yield us 
a joyful harveſt. Farewell, my ſon; reflect on 
theſe obſervations of mature age, and purſue the 
path that leads to the regions of everlaſting fe- 
licity.” 


THE GENEROUS SULTAN. 


AN EASTERN TALE. 


HAH AzsBas, ſultan of Perſia, ſwayed the 

ſceptre of his anceſtors with wiſdom and 
magnanimity ; his enemies trembled at his name, 
and his ſubjects revered his power, and bleſſed 
his bounty. The luxuries of the eaſt ſupplied 
his table, and the beauties of Circaſſia filled his 
ſeraglio. He governed his people with juſtice, 
enacted ſage laws, and extended his generoſity to 
the remoteſt parts of his dominions, 


After 
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After ſeveral ſucceſsful wars in which he had 
engaged to defend the juſt rights of Perſia, he 
reſtored peace to his country, and returned in 
triumph to his palace, to enjoy, in undiſturbed 
eaſe, the pleaſures of that tranquillity and plenty, 
which by his martial labours he had procurred for 


his people 


One day, while he was in his ſeraglio, and 
ſurveyed the lovely females by whom he was ſur- 
rounded, he obſerved one of them, -of extreme 
beauty, who appeared ſunk in grief and melan- 
choly ; deſpondence ſat on her cheek, and the 
tear gliſtened in her eyes. At the approach of 
the powerful lord of the half of Aſia, ſhe ſcarcely 
deigned to raiſe her head, but appeared aban- 
doned to ſadneſs, and overwhelmed with forrow 
and deſpair. 


The Sultan, awhile, viewed her with ad- 
miration. The beauties of her tranſcendent 
form and countenance out ſhone the charms of 
her companions around her, as the ſilver beam of 
the luminary of night dims the luſtre of the hoſt 
of heaven. Her grief added the divine and in- 
expreſſible grace of ſenſibility. Her inattention 
to the preſence of her ſovereign had alſo its effect; 
and, inſtigated at once by admiration and curio- 


ſity, 


: 
| 
| 


to grant you relief, they are at an end; if not, 


Ly. 


fity, he gave her the ſignal to attend him to a 
private apartment. | | 


When there, he thus addreſſed her :—< I per- 
ceive that you are agitated by anxiety and fear ; 
imagine not, faireſt creature, that you are fallen 
into the power of ſome ferocious and irrational ani- 
mal, eager to gratity its paſſion, and regardleſs 
alike of juſtice ' and generoſity. While I ſurvey 
the beauty which nature has ſo laviſhly beſtawed 
upon you, I feel myſelf reſtrained by a ſecret awe, 
from violating the moſt lovely of her works, and 
excited by an irreſiſtible impulſe to employ my 
Power to promote your happineſs, and change 


: your grief into joy. Speak to me, therefore, 


with confidence: unfold to me your whole hiſ- 
tory, and diſcloſe your whole ſoul. I ſwear, by 
our Prophet, that in me you ſhall find, not a vio- 
lator, but a friend and protector. Moſt unworthy . 
were [ of my power and exalted ſtation, were it 
poſſible that I ſhould ſee you even appear to ſuf- 
fer, and not enquire the cauſe, or, knowing that 
you had cauſe for ſorrow, not endeavour to re- 


dreſs your wrongs, or ſoothe your affliction, as 


far as in my power. Again, therefore, I com- 
mand you, | entreat you, to unfold to me all your 
ſtory, and all your ſorrows. If it is in my power 


my 
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my heart ſhall at leaſt ſympathize with you in your 
ſufferings.“ 


At this addreſs, the aſtoniſned Selima raiſed her 
beauteous eyes, which now gliſtened with hope 
and eſteem; and kneeling before her generous 
ſovereign, ſhe thus began: 


« The words of my Lord are reviving to his 
ſorrowful handmaid, as the dew of the morning 
to the roſe of Erivan. They inſti] conſolation 
into my heart, and open my lips to declare my 
griefs: I was born, far from the ſplendors of your 
court, in the fruitful plains of Circaſſia, and paſſed 
the morning of my life in chearfulneſs and ſim- 
plicity., My heart was a ſtranger to care or 
ambition, and acquainted only with the ſweet 
enjoyments of friendſhip and affection. I was 
the delight of my fond parents, and they were 
mine. Unreſtrained by the more rigid cuſtom of 
the eaſt, as I was not born to riches or honours, 
I and my companions bounded over the ſmiling 
meadows as the gazelles traverſe the extenſive 
plains. In theſe excurſions I frequently ſaw: Sa- 
dak, a youth of my country,—a youth, in his 
perſon blooming, as the newly opening flower, 
and in his manners generous as the bounty of 
heaven.—Sadak, who preſerved the life of my 

father, 
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father. —Sadak, who fondly loved me. We were 
to have been united in the tendereſt bonds; but 
the reputation of my beauty prevented my hap- 
pineſs, by treachery and abuſed power, I have 
been brought to your ſeraglio. How often have 
I curſed my fatal charms, if indeed | poſſeſs them; 
for Sadak would love me without beauty ! If ever 
I regain the tranquillity of my former life, —if 
ever I am reſtored to true happineſs,—it muſt be 
the effect of your boundlefs generoſity. The 
beauty of the Houris of Paradiſe is the due of 

my Lord: but the woman who can no longer 
command her heart ought not to receive his at- 


tention.” 


c Excellent creature,” exclaimed the Sultan; 
4 monarchs, wanting a treaſure like thee, are in- 
deed poor. Yet ſhalt thou be reſtored to the ſimple 
happineſs thou haſt wiſely choſen ; nor ſhalt - 
thou be ſeparated from that youth whom thou 
haſt honoured with thy praiſe and invaluable 


affection.” 


Scarcely had the Sultan left the ſeraglio when 
he was informed that a youth, apparently of no 
very high rank, had demanded to ſee him, alledg- 
ing that he had ſomething to communicate of the 


_ utmoſt importance, which he would not confide 
to 


to any other perſon. The Sultan immediately 
gave orders that he ſhould be admitted. 


The youth entered, kneeled before the ſove- 
reign of Perſia, and thus addreſſed him: “ May 
the monarch, whoſe beneficence is equal to his 
power, long ſway the ſceptre over a happy and 
grateful people. But royal beneficence cannot 
extend to all, and power 1s too frequently abuſed. 
May his ſublime majeſty condeſcend to hear my 
complaint. Your officers, acting without your 
knowledge, have acted unworthy your high cha- 
racter. They have carried away, by treachery 
and force, the beauteous flower of our country, 
the delight of her fond parents, the joy of the 
fond eyes of her lover :—Selima, the beauteous, 
the unrivalled Selima, is in your ſeraglio: I know 
ſhe is there unwillingly : reſtore her, O! reſtore 
her, moſt gracious ſovereign !” © Youth,” replied 
the Sultan, « knoweſt thou what thou aſkeſt ? 
Selima is more lovely than the Houris, and 
wiſdom and tenderneſs are enthroned in her 


heart.” 


* I know it well,” replied the petitioner : © I 
have alſo heard of the juſtice, the generoſity, and 


the magnanimity of the illuſtrious Shah Abbas.” 
« But 


) 


But why,” replied the Sultan,“ are monarchs 
raiſed above others, but to chuſe their pleaſures, 
and to have their enjoyments preferred to thoſe - 


of their ſubjects ?” 


« The true pleaſure of the noble mind, whether 
of monarch or peaſant,” replied the youth, © is to 
do good, to act with juſtice, and exerciſe bene- 
ficence : every pleaſure incompatible with theſe 
is unworthy not only of the monarch but the 


man.” 

« Your ſentiments are generous,” replied the 
Sultan, © and your petition is granted. You ſhall 
receive Selima, of whom you appear nearly the 
equal. Remain at my court, and I will try your 
abilities in fonie employment.” 


Thus was Selima reſtored to Sadak : they were 
united and happy ; and the Sultan, after having 
tried the fidelity and abilities of the youth in of- 
fices of inferior importance, advanced him by de- 
grees, until he became his confidential favourite, 
and one of his principal miniſters, rewarded by a 
continual acceſſion of wealth and honours,—of 
wealth, which he liberally expended for the 


good of the country at large,—and honours, 
| which 
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which reflected a luſtre on the diſcernment of 
his ſovereign, and his own abilities and virtue. 


THE VISION OF HASSAN. 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


ASSAN, the merchant, having through the 
favour of Alla, and an unexampled in- 
duſtry, accumulated an immenſe fortune, in the 
prime of life, declined the fatigues of commerce 
for the luxury of ſplendor, and the enjoyment of 
caſe. 


His palace ſeemed the ſeat of enchantment; 
his haram was filled with the choiceſt beauties, 
and his banquets were worthy a potentate. The 
ſounds of muſic and dancing were continually 
heard in his hall, all who came were welcome; 
and the reſidence of Haſſan was ſignalized by the 
appellation of the Manſion of Hoſpitality. Every 
one bowed as he paſſed ; his name was celebrated 
in ſongs; and the prayers of the poor were con- 
tinually offered up for his welfare, Every thing 
about him wore the appearance of felicity ; his 


ſuperiors courted him ; his equals flattered and 
H | envied 
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envied him; and his inferiors fought his pa- 
tronage, in preference to that of princes. All 
were aſtoniſhed at his magnificence, and all 
united in pronouncing him happy, 


But Haſſan was an inſtance that the eſtimates 
of mortals are generally erroneous. On a ſudden, 
an extreme languor poſſeſſed him. He found 
not pleaſure among his women ; retired from the 
banquet diſguſted; and heard the voice of adula- 
tion unmoved. Muſic could no longer lull him 
to repoſe ; he was abſent by day, and reſtleſs by 
night. In vain he affected the alacrity of chear- 
ſulneſs; for his countenance diſplayed the ſettled 
gloom of melancholy and diſſatisfaction, 


In this diſpoſition of mind, reclined on his 
ſofa, he was ruminating on the uncertainty and 
ſubtilty of happineſs, when he was alarmed by a 
violent clap of thunder, and in a moment a ſu- 
pernatural form ſtood before him. 


« Haſſan,” ſaid the ſpirit, in an encouraging 
tone, © attend! I am the Genius of Inſtruction ; 
the bountiful and omniſcient Alla has ſeen thy 
diſſatisfaction, and has permitted me to direct 


thee in thy ſearch after happineſs. Mark well 
what 1s before thee !” 


A 
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A plain, bordered on each fide by a thick 
wood, and enchantingly diverſified with fruit- 
trees and flowers, was extended to his view; fo 
large, that a temple at the farther end was 
ſcarcely diſcernible, to which a numerous quan- 
tity of children, who inſtantly made their ap- 
pearance, were directed by a venerable perſonage ; 
and warned againſt turning out of the path, or 
ſtopping by the way, excepting to refreſh them- 
ſelves with the fruits or flowers growing im- 
mediately on its borders; which they were 
allowed to do, as the journey was both long and 
fatiguing, in conſequence of bogs and brambles 
frequently obſtructing the way. 


The majority, however, inſtead of attending 
to the injunction, diſperſed at random over the 
plain, amuſing themſelves with flying kites, catch- 
ing butterflies, blind-man's buff, leap frog, hunt 
the ſlipper, and many other juvenile ſports. 
Some gathered noſegays, while others culled the 
moſt beautiful flowers to ornament their hair; 
and ſome greedily devoured the various fruits, 
while others filled their pockets with them. Many, 
nevertheleſs, ſeemed to obey the command given 
them. But the greater part of theſe were feduced 
from the path, at various ſtages of the journey: fome, 
to go over to former companions; others, attracted 
by the luxuriant appearance of ſome particular 

ſpecies 
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ſpecies of fruit, or the variegated tints of a glaring 
flower: and few, indeed were they who reached 
the temple. Theſe had ſcarcely entered, when 
from the two woods ruſhed out a large troop of 
beaſts of prey, while the air darkened with in- 
numerable deſcending vultures and every other 
deſcription of carnivorous birds. They im- 
mediately attacked the juvenile multitude ; who, 
defenceleſs as they all were, fled every way to 
avoid them. A few took refuge in a miſerable 
hovel, on the right fide of the plain; and many 
ſought the woods, whither they were inſtantly 
purſued. Of theſe who could not eſcape, ſome 
were left dead on the plain ; others ſhockingly 
mangled, on whom the birds and ſmaller beaſts 
began immediately to glut their carnivorous ap- 
petites, while -the larger beaſts dragged their 
unfortunate victims into the woods, to devour 
them, at leiſure, in their dens. | 


c What means,” exclaimed the aſtoniſhed 
Haſſan, the ſcene before me? What thou 
| haſt ſeen,” replied the Genius, © is a picture of 
human life ; the plain is the world, and the chil- 
dren are its inhabitants. The temple to which 
they were directed by the ſage, Wiſdom, is that 
of Virtue, the only reſidence of Happineſs ; and 
the hovel, from whence there is a ſubterraneous 

paſſage 
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paſſage into the temple, the abode ofRepentance. 
Happineſs is the univerſal hope of mankind ; yet, 
like the little children who diſobeyed the com- 
mand given them, they perverſely ſeek it in the 
rounds of folly, and the gratification of ſenſe: 
thence the various cares and diſeaſes repreſented 
by the birds and beaſts of prey, which render 
lite a burden to ſome, deſtroy it in others, and 
impel many to wander in the horrid woods of 
madneſs and deſpair. Such has been thy purſuit 
after happineſs. Then induſtry was prompted 
by the hope of gain, and the defire of riches, 
for the purpoſes of ſenſuality ; vanity has made 
the profuſe, and thou haſt extended thy pa- 
tronage to obtain the deſpicable incenſe of ſervile 
adulation. The countenance of princes, and the 
homage of the herd, at firſt inflated thy little 
mind ; and novelty made thee experience a de- 
ceitful ſatisfaction. But the charm is removed! 
thy ſenſes are palled with exceſs; adulation is 
become familiar ; and thou haſt reaped nothing 
from the company of the great, but the envy of 
thoſe with whom it was thy intereſt to have pre- 
ſerved a confidence. Thou haſt flatterers with- 
out friends, and plenty without enjoyment ; 
hence melancholy lowers on thy countenance, and 
diſcontent preys on thy heart. Know, then, 
whatever is undertaken without a view of pro- 

| moting 
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moting the intereſts of virtue, muſt neceſſarily 
end in diſappointment and chagrin. Such is 
the moral to be drawn from the ſcene thou haft 
contemplated: be wiſe, obſerve it, and be 


Here the Genius withdrew, in a blaze of ef- 
fulgence ; and the fun-beams, at that moment 
playing on the eyes of Haſſan, awaked him from 
his profitable viſion. 


He proſtrated himſelf in grateful adoration 
before the indulgent Alla ; conformed his life to 
the precepts of the Genius; and enjoyed, to a 
good age, the felicity which he had been told 
it would produce, and which will ſeldom or never 
fail to reſult from an uniform adherence to ſimilar 
purſuits. | 


ANECDOTE 


ITTY Crrve and Quin were invartable 
green-room foes: whether he had met 
with a rebuff in paying his addreſſes to her in the 
juyenile part of his life, or whether this antipathy 
aroſe 
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aroſe from ſpleen and dramatic jealouſy, we can- 
not determine, One night Quin, who had been 
gormandizing at a turtle feaſt, fell faſt aſleep in 
the ſettee, and ſnored ſo outrageouſly, that he 
might be heard acroſs the ſtage, in one of Kate's 
moſt favourite airs. Upon her return ſhe made 
heavy complaint of the ill treatment ſhe had re- | 
ceived from him, and concluded with adviſing 
him to take a ſtall in the next ſtable he met. 
«© Madam, (ſaid Quin,) I adviſe you to take a 
lodging at the next gin-ſhop; and though you 
breathe it at every pore, it need not be known to 
all the neighbourhood, how often your maid 
went with the ſnug bottle, to the nominal wine- 
vaults, but real gm-ſhop.” 


LOVE WITHOUT HOPE. 


1 NCE more we tread on Engliſh ground,“ 
| ſaid the young Baron De Courcy, to his 
friend Carleton, as they ſtepped from the veſſel 
which had brought them from the Continent. 
From hence the caſtle of Lord Palmerton is 
ſome eight or ten miles diſtant ; for which place, 
aſter having taken a little refreſhment, I will 
ſhape 


Li) 


ſhape my courſe, while you purſue your way to 
London. There, as I am by letter informed, 
lives the lovely widow of Ridley's deceaſed 
lord; to whom, in obedience to the commands 
of her father, ſhe gave her hand—her heart, if 
1 may truſt the flattery of words, was wholly 
mine.“ | 


« This ſudden deſertion of Italia's ſhores, then,” 
ſaid Carleton, © is to receive in the fair one's 
breaſt the ſmothered flames of love?“ © Even ſo, 
my friend. And tell me what there is to oppoſe 
the completion of my wiſhes. Elinor once loved 
me, and perhaps ſtill breathes a ſigh for him who 
ſo long has mourned a diſappointed paſſion. Lord 
Palmerton was a ſtranger to the aſſection I bore 
his daughter, and in giving her to Lord Ridley 
was innocent of the violence he did to her incli- 
nations. But come, let us enter this inn, and 
recruit our exhauſted ſpirits.” 


The union of Lord Ridley with Elinor, was 
the reaſon of De Courcy's leaving England ; and 
the diſſolution of that tie urged his return. His 
arrival at the caſtle was extremely acceptable 
to Lady Ridley; who, having paſſed her year of 
mourning, had for ſome time been peſtered with 


the addreſſes of Ludlow, Lord Ridley's brother, 
who 
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who was paſſionately fond of her, and though 
conſcious of the illegality of his paſſion, found it 


too violent to be ſubdued by reaſon. 


Lord Palmerton, who till now had been a 
ſtranger to the attachment of De Courcy to his 
daughter, afſented to the Baron's ſolicitations ; 
and, in a corverſation with Elinor, found De 


Courcy's information confirmed. At the ſame time, 


he learned, that her marriage with her deceaſed 
lord, was in obedience to his commands, and not 
from any inclination or Her own. 


Ludlow finding his hopes thus diſappointed 
gave a looſe to rage, and ſwore revenge againſt 
his rival. In this frame of mind, he met the 
coufin of Lady Ridley, the wily Evelina: who 
cheriſhing in her breaſt a hopeleſs paſſion for De 
Courey, took advantage of Ludlow's weakneſs, 
and by dark and diſtant hints, raiſed in his per- 
turbed mind ſuſpicions diſhonourable to Elinor's 
virtue. She knew his credulous and unſuſpecting 
nature would liſten to the invidious tale; and, 
while his mind was racked by paſſion, would 
proſecute any plot, that was likely to prevent the 
union of the young widow with the Baron. Nor 
did the doubt that De Courcy might be ſo far 
prevailed on to believe the rumour, as to relate 
* I it 
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it to Lord Palmerton, whoſe pride would take 
the alarm, and break off the match. 


On the ſucceſs of this infernal ng ſhe built 
her hopes of gaining De Courcy for herſelf. 
Ludlow's attention to her inſinuations was indeed 
a favourable omen. © You give me hopes,” ſaid 
he, © that this hated union, near as it appears, 
may yet be prevented. But tell me, Evelina, 
from whence thoſe thoughts ariſe that taint her 
honour with ſuſpicion ? What reaſon have you to 
think ſhe was falſe to my brother's bed?“ 


« You- may remember,” returned the artful 
Eyelina, © that ſome three months from your bro- 
ther's marriage, the Count Orſini, with whom 
his Lordſhip became acquainted at Florence, ar- 
rived in England. I do well remember,” ſaid 
Ludlow, eagerly liſtening to the treacherous tale. 


« The marked attention,” reſumed Evelina, 
« which this young lord paid to the wife of his 
friend, though it eſcaped the notice of Ridley, I 
watched with the guarded eye of conſcious ſuſ- 
picion. The ill ſtate of your brother's health 
often confined him to his room ; and Elinor and 
Orlini frequently ſtrayed by themſelves to the 


remoteſt parts of the plantations which ſur- 
rounded 
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rounded the houſe. Prompted by curiofity, I 
one morning watched their ſteps, and followed 
them to a tuft of trees that formed a ſmall grove 
on the edge of the park: here I ſaw them in 
amorous dalliance. The Count was ſeated on the 
turf with Elinor on his knee : one arm was folded 
round her yielding form; and, while ſhe hung 
with winning fondneſs on his neck, and Joined 
her lips to his, Orſini— 


« Damnation !” exclaimed the enraged Lud- 
low. “Here ſtay thy murdering tale, for every 
word ſtrikes daggers to my heart. Curſed, per- 
fidious woman! were theſe wondrous charms, 
theſe outward beauties, only given to lure men 
to ruin, and hide the foul deformity within ? By 
Heaven! her look is innocence itſelf; and I 
would have pledged my life that her mind had 
been as pure, as free from fpot or blame, as her 
matchleſs form appears. But, ſee where the un- 
ſuſpecting lover comes. It were fit that he 
ſhould know the virtues of his intended bride. 
Leave me, Evelina ; but yet be within hearing, 
that, ſhould he doubt, yu may confirm the tale 
I mean to give his ear.” 


| Evelina retired ; and De Courcy, with a ſmile 
of chearfulneſs, ſaluted Ludlow. You look 
merry, 
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merry, my lord,” faid the latter. My face, 
Ludlow,” replied De Courcy, © is a, mirror, 
wherein all who look may ſee what paſſes in my 
mind. If the ſurface is poliſhed, clear, and 
bright, pleaſure revels in my breaſt ; if it is ſullen, 
overcaſt and cloudy, then ſorrow rankles at my 
heart.” 


“ Would that the faces of all mankind were 
the index to their minds,” returned Ludlow ; 
we then might guard againſt the deſigns of 
knaves. But as it is, my lord, we are often 
tempted to our ruin by the reſemblance of inno- 
cence. For inſtance, a beautiful woman has the 
appearance of innocence ; ſhe appears pure in 
thought, conſtant in affection, and yet ſhe may 
be a very devil in reality. Where ſhall we find 
more ſeeming innocence than the matchleſs 
beauties of the widowed Elinor diſcloſe ! and 


y et—” 


« And yet—what, Sir?” interrupted De Courcy, 
his eyes darting rage, and his breaſt ſwelling with 
paſſion. 


I aſk your pardon, my lord,” ſaid Ludlow. 
© I had forgot myſelf. You are the friend of my 
brother's wite, and I ſhould do wrong to injure. 
| her 
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her in your eſteem.” Here Ludlow offered to 
retire; the impatient De Courcy ſeized his arm, 
and held him. © Stay Sir,” ſaid he, in a me- 
nacing tone; © think not to eſcape me thus. 
The man who dares to ſuſpect the virtue of the 
woman whom ] love, ſhall not eſcape with impu- 
nity ; and the wretch who thus loudly taxes her 
fame, who thus meanly blaſts with ſcandalous en- 
venomed tongue her innocence, has ſtill leſs claim 
to forgiveneſs. Deny what thou haſt ſaid; proclaim 
thyſelf a liar; or, by the love I bear the dear 
object of thy foul reproach, thy life ſhall—” 


« What my lord,” interrupted Ludlow, dif- 
engaging himſelf from the Baron; © what, I aſk, 
have I ſaid, that I ſhould difown?” 


« Tt is true,” ſaid De Courcy © thou haſt not 
yet pronounced the ſentence that damns her 
honour, but thy ſpeech plainly indicates that 
thou thinkeſt her falſe.” 


« do indeed, my lord: nay, more—I know 
it.” 


Ha !—know it! But by Heaven, it is a damned 
falſhood, invented to conceal ſome black at- 
[ tempt! 


Ca] 


tempt ! and thou, its coiner, art the verieſt villian 
my ſoul ere knew Draw, caitiff, draw!“ 


* You will not find me tardy, my lord,” ſaid 
Ludlow, drawing his ſword, and placing him- 
ſelf in a poſture of defence. * And now, my 
lord,” added he, © fince you thus urge me to re- 
veal her guilt, I here brand her with a ſtrumpet's 
name; and, but that you may think I dread your 
fword, I could bring a living witneſs to prove 
the fact. ? 


De Courcy, fully perſuaded of his miſtreſs's 
innocence, would have proceeded to extremities, 
had not the entrance of the artful Evelina pre- 
vented him. This woman, who, like Ludlow, 
loved without hope, and careleſs whom ſhe ſa- 
eriſiced to her revenge, confirmed the aſſertions 
which Ludlow, from her inſtructions, had pro- 
nounced ; and recited many © damning proofs” of 
Elinor's incontinence. De Courcy could no longer. 
doubt the infidelity of Lady Ridley ; but flew, 
with maddening rage, to Lord Palmerton, and 
proclaimed the baſeneſs of his daughter. Pal- 
merton alarmed for the honour of his child and 
that of his family, drew on the Baron; but be- 
fore they had engaged, Ludlow, having diſ- 
covered the perfidy of Evelina, whoſe diſappointed 

love 
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love had torged the vicious tale, ruſhed into the 
apartment, and declared the charge to be falſe ; 
and that, urged by his love for Elinor, he had 
tramed it in hopes of preventing her union with 
De Courcy. 


This declaration appeaſed the wrath of Pal- 
merton, and made happy the noble De Courcy. 
Inſtant orders were given to prepare for the nup- 
tials, which Lord Palmerton determined ſhould 
be celebrated on the morrow ; and Ludlow was 
commanded immediately to leave the caſtle. This 
violent and impetuous man, ſtruck with remorſe 
at the atrocity of his conduct, determined to obey 
the commands of Palmerton, and ſtudy to forget 
his imprudent and illegal paſſion. On his retreat 
from the caftle, he met again the wily Evelina, 
whom he reproached for the impoſition: ſhe had 
practiſed on him. Far from denying the falſhood, 
ſhe lamented that it had not anſwered the pur- 
poſe for which it was deſigned. Her own hap- 
pineſs was loſt, and ſhe eagerly ſought the de- 
ſtruction of that of her rival. She called Lud- 
low a cowardly ſlave, who could tamely ſtand 
by and behold the woman whom he loved in the 
arms of another man ; and, by other artful in- 
ſinuations, urged him to attempt one efficient 
ſtroke to preyent the marriage taking place. Lud- 
law 
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low again grew deſperate at the thought; and, 
inſtructed by Evelina, entered the houſe at the 
cloſe of day, and ſought the chamber of Elinor, 
determined to ſacrifice her to his rage. Ap- 
proaching with cautious ſtep, he heard De Courcy 
preſſing the miſtreſs of his heart to forgive the 
unkind ſuſpicions which he had been taught by 
the artifices of others to entertain againſt her ho- 

nour ; and to ſanction, with her aſſent, the day 
appomted by her — for the celebration of 


Tee nuptials. 


Ludlow, whoſe paſſions had been raifed to the 
higheſt pitch of madneſs, ruſhed into the room, 
and buried his dagger in the fair one's heart. De 
Courcy drew his fword, to revenge her death ; 
but Ludlow had already fallen by his own hand. 
The noiſe alarmed the family: and, on the ap- 
pearance of lights, it was diſcovered that the de- 
ceitful Evelina had fallen the victim of her own 
treachery ; who, by Ludlow, as well as De Courcy, 
had been taken for Lady Ridley. The entrance 
of Palmerton and his daughter compleated the 
happineſs of the young Baron. Ludlow employed 
the haſt remains of life in imploring the forgive- 
tieſs of Lord Palmerton and the lovers, and in 
acknowledging the juſtice of Providence. De 


. and his lovely Elinor were, ſhortly after 
| this 
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this tragic event, united, and enjoyed many years 
of uninterrupted bliſs, of bliſs due to their vir- 
tue and their merits. 


Hence the reader may learn the fatal effects of 
violent paſſion, and apply to his mind the moral 
which it infers. | 


THE LIFE OF AGAMUS; 


AN OL/D/ DEBAUCHEE. 

O indulge that reſtleſs impatience which 
every man feels to relate incidents by 

which the paſſions have been greatly affected, and 
communicate ideas that have been foreibly im- 
preſſed, I have given you ſome aceount of my 
life, which, without farther apology or intro- 
duction, may, perhaps, be favourably received by 

the public | 


My mother died when I was very young; and 
my father, who was à naval commander, and 
had, therefore, no opportunity to ſuperintend my 
conduct, placed me at a 


grammar ſchool, and 
K afterwards 
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afterwards removed me to the Univerfity. At 
ſchool the number of boys was ſo great, that to 
regulate our morals was impoſſible; and at the 
Univerſity, even my learning contributed to the 
diſſoluteneſs of my manners. As I was an only 
child, my father always had allowed me more mo- 
ney than I knew how to lay out, otherwiſe than in 
the gratification of my vices: I had ſometimes, 
indeed, been reſtrained, by a general ſenſe of 
right and wrong ; but I now oppoſed the remon- 
ſtrances of conſcience by the cavils of ſophiſtry ; 
and having learned of - ſome celebrated philo- 
ſophers, as well ancient as modern, to prove that 
nothing is good but pleaſure, I me a rake 
WET — 

My father died in the ſame year with queen 
Anne, a few months before I became of age, 
and left me a very conſiderable fortune in the 
funds. I immediately quitted the Univerſity, and 
came to London, which I conſidered as the great 
mart of pleaſure ; and as I could afford to deal 
largely, I wiſely determined not to endanger my 
capital. I projected a ſcheme of life that was 


moſt agreeable to my temper, which was rather 


ſedate than volatile, and regulated my expences 
with the economy of a philoſopher. I found 


n n favourite 9 might be gratified 
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with greater convenience and leſs ſcandal, in pro- 
portion as my life was more private: inſtead, 
therefore, of incumbering myſelf with a family, 
I took the firſt floor of a houſe which was let into 
lodgings, hired one ſervant, and kept a brace of 
geldings at a livery ſtable. I conſtantly fre- 
quented the theatres, and found my principles 
confirmed by almoſt every piece that was re- 
preſented, particularly my reſolution never to 
marry. In comedy, the action terminated in 
marriage; but it was generally the marriage of a 
rake, who gave up his liberty with reluctance, 
as the only expedient to recover a fortune; 
and the huſband and wife of the drama were 
wretches whoſe example juſtified this reluctance, 
and appeared to be exhibited for no other purpoſe 
than to warn mankind, that, whatever may be 
preſumed by thoſe whom indigence has made 
deſperate, to marry is to forfeit the quiet, inde- 
pendence, and felicity of life. 


In this courſe I had continued twenty years, 
without having impaired my conſtitution, leſſened 
my fortune, or incumbered myſelf with an ille- 
gitimate offspring; when a girl of about eighteen, 
juſt arrived from the country was hired as a 
chamber-maid by the perſon wha kept the houſe 


in which I lodged : the native beauty of health 
and 
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and ſimplicity in this young creature, had ſuch 
an effect upon my imagination, that I practiſed 
every art to debauch her, and at length ſucceeded. 
I found it convenient for her to continue in the 
houſe, and therefore made no propoſal of re- 
moving her into lodgings: but after a few 
months ſhe found herſelf with child ; a diſcovery 
which interrupted the indolence of my ſenſuality, 
and made me repent my indiſcretion: however, 
as I would not incur my own cenſure by ingati- 
tude or inhumanity, I provided her a lodging and 
attendants ; and ſhe was at length delivered of a 
daughter. The child I regarded as a new encum- 
berance ; for though I did not conſider myſelf as 
under parental or conjugal obligations, yet I 
could not think myſelf at liberty wholly to 
abandon either the mother or the infant. To the 
mother, indeed, I had ſtill ſome degree of incli- 
nation; though I ſhould have been heartily con- 
tent never to have ſeen her again, if I could at 
once have been freed from any farther trouble 
about her; but as ſomething was to be done, I 
was willing to keep her within my reach, at leaſt 
till ſne could be ſubſervient to my pleaſure no 
longer: the child, however, I would have ſent 
away ; but ſhe entreated me to let her ſuckle it, 
with an importunity which I could not reſiſt. 
After much thinking, I placed her in a little ſhop 

| in 
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in the ſuburbs ; which T furniſhed, at the expence 


of about twenty pounds, with chandlery ware; 
commodities of which ſhe had ſome knowledge, 
as her father was a petty ſhopkeeper in the 
country. She reported, that her huſband had 
been killed in an engagement at ſea; and that 
his pay, which ſhe had been impowered to 
receive by his will, had purchaſed her ſtock. I 
now thought I had diſcharged every obligation, 
as I had enabled her to ſubſiſt, at leaſt as well 
as ſhe could have done by her labour in the 
ſtation in which 1 found her; and as often as I 
had an inclination to ſee her, I ſent for her to a 
bagnio. 


But theſe interviews did not produce the plea- 
ſure which I expected: her affection for me was too 
tender and delicate; ſhe often wept in ſpite of 
all her efforts againſt it; and could not forbear 
telling me ſtories of her little girl, with the fond 
prolixity of a mother, when I wiſhed to regard 
her only as a miſtreſs. Theſe incidents at once 
touched me with compunCtion, and quenched the 
appetite which I intended to gratify : my viſits, 
therefore, became leſs frequent: but ſhe never 
ſent after me when IT was abſent, nor reproached 
me, otherwiſe than by tears of tenderneſs when 
ſhe ſaw me again. 
ba After 
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After the firſt year, I wholly neglected her; 
and having heard nothing of her during the 
winter, I went to ſpend the ſummer in the 
country. When I returned, I was prompted 
rather by curioſity than defire to make ſome en- 
quiry aſter her; and ſoon learnt, that ſhe had died 
fome months before of the ſmall pox, that the 
goods had been ſeized for rent, and the child 
taken by the pariſh. At this account, ſo ſudden 
and unexpected, I was ſenſibly touched; and at 
firſt conceived a deſign to reſcue the child from 
the hands of a pariſh nurſe, and make ſome 
little proviſion for it when it ſhould be grown up: 
but this was delayed from day to day, ſuch was 
the ſupineneſs of my difpoſition, till the event 
was remembered with leſs and leſs ſenſibility; 
and at length I congratulated myfelf upon my 
deliverance from an engagement which I had 
always conſidered as reſembling, in ſome degree, 
the ſhackles of matrimony. I reſolved to incur 
the ſame embarrafſment no more, and contented 
myſelf with ſtrolling from one proſtitute to 
another, of whom I had ſeen. many generations 
periſh ; and the new faces which I once ſought 
among the maſks in the pit, I found with leſs 
trouble at Cupor's, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and in- 
numerable other places of public entertainment, 

* which 
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which have appeared during the laſt twenty years 
of my life. 


A few weeks ago, I celebrated my fixtieth 
birth-day with ſome friends at a tavern ; and as [ 
was returning to my lodgings, I ſaw a hackney 
coach ſtop at the door of a houſe which I knew - 
to be of ill repute, though it was private and of 
the firſt claſs. Juſt as I came up, a girl ſtepped 
out of it, who appeared, by the imperfect glimpſe 
| caught of her as ſhe paſſed, to be very young, 
and extremely beautiful. As I was warm with 
wine, I followed her in without heſitation, and 
was delighted to find her equally charming upon 
a nearer view. I detained the coach, and pro- 
poſed that we ſhould go to Haddock's : the heſi- 
tated with ſome appearance of unwillingneſs 
and confuſion, but at length conſented: ſhe 
ſoon became more free, and I was not leſs 
pleaſed with her converſation than her perſon: 
I obſerved that ſhe had a ſoftneſs and modeſty 
in her manner, which is quickly worn off by 
habitual proſtitution. te 


ar! | We had drank a bottle of French wine, and 
were prepared to go to bed, when, to my un- 
ſpeakable confuſion and aſtoniſhment, I difco- 
vered a mark by which I knew her to be my child: 

for 
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for J remembered, that the poor girl, whom I fo 
cruelly ſeduced and neglected, had once told me 
with tears in her eyes, that ſhe had imprinted the 
two letters of my name under her little Nancy's 
left breaſt, which, perhaps, would be the only 
memorial ſhe would ever have of a father. I was 
inſtantly ſtruck with a ſenſe of guilt with which 
I had: not been familiar, and, therefore, felt all its 
force. The-poor wretch, whom I was about to 
hire for the gratification of a brutal appetite, 
perceived my diſorder with an officious ſolicitude, 
aſked what ſudden illneſs had ſeized me; ſhe took 
my hand, prefled it, and looked eagerlyin my face, 
ſtill inquiſitive what could be done to relieve me. 
J remained ſometime torpid: but was ſoon rouſed 
by the reflection, that I was receiving the careſſes 
of my child, whom I had abandoned to the loweſt 
infamy, to be the flave of drunkenneſs: and Juſt, 
and whom I had led to the brink of inceſt. I 
ſuddenly ftarted up; firſt held her at a diſtance; 
then catching her in my arms, ſtrove to ſpeak, 
but burſt into tears. I ſaw that ſhe was con- 
founded and terrified ; and as ſoon as I could recover 
my ſpeech, I put an end to her doubts by reveal- 
ing the ſecret. It is impoſſible to expreſs. the 
eſſect ĩt had upon her: ſhe ſtood motionleſs afew 
minutes; then claſped her hands together, and 
looked up in an agòny, which not to have ſeen is 
1 c not 
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not to conceive. The tears at length ſtarted from 
her eyes; ſhe recollected herſelf, called me father, 
threw herſelf upon her knees, embracing mine, 
and plunging a new dagger in my heart by aſking 
my bleſſing. 


Me ſat up together the remainder of the night, 
which I ſpent in liſtening to a ſtory that I 
ſhall hereafter communicate; and the next 
day I took lodgings for her about fix miles from 
town. [I viſit her every day with emotions to 
which my heart has till now been a ſtranger, and 
which are every day more .frequent and more 
ſtrong. I propoſed to retire with her into ſome 
remote part of the country, and to atone for the 
paſt by the future : but alas! of the future a few 
years only can remain; and of the paſt, not a 
moment can return. What atonement can I make 
to thoſe, upon whoſe daughters I have contri- 
buted to perpetuate that calamity, from which, by 
miracle, I have reſcued my own! How can I bear 
the reflection, that though for my own child I 
had hitherto expreſſed leſs kindneſs than brutes 
for their young ; yet, perhaps, every other whom 
I either hired or ſeduced to proſtitution, have 
been gazed at in the ardour of parental affection, 
till tears have ſtarted to the eye; had been 
catched to the bofom with tranſport, in the 
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prattling ſimplicity of infancy; had been watched 
in ſickneſs with anxiety that ſuſpended ſleep; 
had been fed by the toil of induſtrious poverty, 
and reared to maturity with hope and fear. 
What a monſter is he, by whom theſe fears are 
verified, and this hope deceived! and yet, ſo 
dreadful is the force of habitual guilt, J ſome- 
times regret the reſtraint which is come upon me, 
I wiſh to ſink again into the ſlumber from which 
I have been rouſed, and to repeat the crimes 
which I abhor. My heart is this moment burſting 
for utterance: but I want words. Farewell. 


AGAMUS. 
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The Cruelty of deferting Natural Cildren, 
And the. DANGER of 
SLIGHT BREACHES OF DUTY, 
a ACCOUNT of his DAU HTER: 
| Travferied from her own Words, me: 


fitlt nan that I remember was in a 
cellar ; where I ſuppoſe, I had been pla- 
cod by. 6— with a woman who 
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kept a little dairy. My nurſe was obliged to be 
often abroad, and I was then left to the care of 
a girl, who was juſt old enough to lug me about 
in her arms, and who, like other pretty creatures 
in office, knew not how to ſhew her authority 
but by the abuſe of it. Such was my dread of 
her power and reſentment, that I ſuffered almoſt 
whatever ſhe inflicted without complaint, and 
when I was ſcarcely four years old, had learnt fo 
far to ſurmount the ſenſe of pain, and ſuppreſs 
my paſſions, that I have been pinched black and 
blue without wincing, and patiently ſuffered her 
to impute to me many trivial miſchiefs which her 
own perverſeneſs or careleſſneſs had produced. 


This ſituation, however, was not without its 
advantages; for inſtead of a hard cruſt and ſmall 
beer, which would probably have been the prin- 
cipal part of my ſubſiſtance, if I had been placed 
with a perſon of the ſame rank, but of a different 
employment, I had always plenty of milk ; which, 
though it had been ſkimmed for cream, was not 
ſour, and which indeed was wholeſome food ; 
upon which I throve very faſt, and was taken 
notice of by every body, for the freſhneſs of wy 
looks, and the clearneſs of my ſkin. 


Almoſt 
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Almoſt as ſoon as I could ſpeak plain, I was 
ſent to the pariſh ſchool to learn to read; and 
thought myſelf as fine in my blue gown and 
badge, as a court beauty in a birth-night ſuit. 
The miſtreſs of the ſchool! was the widow of a 
clergyman, whom I have often heard her men- 
tion with tears, though he had been long dead 
when I firſt came under her tuition, and left her 
in ſuch circumitances as made her ſolicit an em- 
ployment, of which before ſhe would have 
dreaded the labour, and ſcorned the meanneſs. 
She had been very genteelly educated, and had 
acquired a general knowledge of literature after 
her marriage, the communication of which en- 
livened their hours of retirement, and afforded 
ſuch a ſubject of converſation, as added to every 
other enjoyment the pleaſures of beneficence and | 
gratitude. | 


There was ſomething in her manner, which 
won my affections and commanded my reverence. 
I found her a perſon very different from my nurſe ; 
and I watched her looks with ſuch ardour and at- 
| tention, that I was ſometimes able, young as I 
| was, to anticipate her commands. It was natu- 

ral that ſhe ſhould love the virtue which ſhe had 
produced, nor was it * that ſhe ſhould 

reward 
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reward it. I perceived with inexpreſſible delight 
that ſhe treated me with peculiar tenderneſs ; and 
when I was about eight years old, ſhe offered to 
take my education wholly upon herſelf, without 
putting the pariſh to any farther charge for my 
maintainance. Her offer was readily accepted, 
my nurſe was diſcharged, and I was taken home 
to my miſtreſs, who called me her little maid, a 
name which I was ambitious to deſerve, becauſe 
ſhe did not, like a tyrant, exact my obedience as 
a ſlave, but like a parent invited me to the duty 
of a child. As our family conſiſted only of my 
miſtreſs and myſelf, except ſometimes a chair 
woman, we were always alone in the intervals of 
buſineſs ; and the good matron amuſed herſelf, by 
inſtructing me, not only in reading, writing, and 
the firſt rules of arithmetic, but in various kinds 
of needle work; and what was yet of more 
moment, in the principles of virtue and religion, 
which in her life appeared to be ſo amiable, that 
I wanted neither example nor motive. She alſo 
gave me ſome general notions of the decorum 
practiſed among perſons of higher claſs; and I 
was thus acquainted, while I was yet a child, 
and in an obſcure ſtation, with ſome rudiments of 
good breeding. 


Before 
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Before I was fifteen, I began to aſſiſt my be- 
nefactreſs in her employment, and by ſoine plain 
work which ſhe had procurred me, I furniſhed 
myſelf with decent clothes. By an inſenſible and 
ſpontaneous imitation of her, I had acquired 
ſuch a carriage, as gained me more reſpect in a 
vard-wide ſtuff, than is often paid by ſtrangers to 
an upper ſervant ina rich lk. 


Such was now the ſimplicity and innocence of 
my life, that 1 had ſcarce a wiſh unſatisfied ; and 
and often reflected upon my own happineſs with 
a ſenſe of gratitude that increaſed it. But alas 
this felicity was ſcarce ſooner enjoyed than loſt : 
the good matron, who was in the moſt endearing 
ſenſe my parent and my friend, was ſeized with a 
fever, which in a few days put an end to her life, 
and left me alone in the world without alliance 
and protection, overwhelmed with grief, and 
diſtracted with anxiety. The world indeed was 
before me, but I trembled to enter it alone. I 
knew by no art by which 1 could ſubſiſt myſelf, 
and I was unwitling to be condemned to a ſtate 
of ſervitude, in which' no ſuch art could be 
learned. I therefore applied again to the officers 
of the pariſh, who, as a teſtimony of reſpe& to 


my patroneſs, condeſcended ſtill to conſider me 
as 
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as their charge, and with the uſual ſum bound 
me apprentice to a mantua-maker, whoſe buſi- 
neſs, of which indeed ſhe had but little, was 
among perſons that were ſomething below the 
middle claſs, and who, as J verily believe, had 
applied to the church-wardens for an apprentice, 
only that ſhe might ſilence a number of petty 
duns, and obtain new credit with the money that 
is given as a conſideration for neceſſary clothes. 


The dwelling of my new miſtreſs was two back 
rooms in a dirty ſtreet near the Seven Dials. She 
received me, however, with great appearance of 
kindneſs; we breakfaſted, dined, and ſupped toge- 
ther; and though J could not but regret the 
alteration of my condition, yet I comforted my- 
ſelf with reflecting, that in a few years I ſhould, 
be miſtreſs of a trade by which I might become: 
independent, and live in a manner more agreeable: 
to my inclinations. But my indentures were no 
ſooner ſigned than JI ſuffered a new change of 
fortune. The firſt ſtep my miſtreſs took was to 
turn away her maid, a poor ſlave, who was co- 
vered only with rags and dirt, whoſe ill qualities 
I fooliſhly thought were the only cauſe of her ill 
treatment. I was now compelled to light fires, 
go of errands, waſh linen, and dreſs victuals, 
and; in ſhort, to do every kind of houſehold: 

Uinsup: drudgery, 
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drudgery, and to fit up half the night, that the 
taſk of hemming and running ſeams, which had 
been aſſigned me, might be performed. 


Though I ſuffered all this without murmur or 
complaint, yet I became penſive and melancholy ; 
the tears would often ſteal ſilently from my eyes, 
and my mind was ſometimes ſo abſtracted in the 
contemplation of my own miſery, that I did not 
hear what was ſaid to me. But my ſenſibility pro- 
duced reſentment, inſtead of pity; my melan- 
choly drew upon me the reproach of ſullenneſs ; 
I was ſtormed at for ſpoiling my work with 
fnivelling I knew not why, and threatened that 
it ſhould not be long without a cauſe; a menace 
which was generally executed the moment it was 
uttered ; my arms and neck continually bore the 
marks of the yard, and I was in every reſpect 
treated with the moſt brutal unkindneſs. 


In the. mean time, however, I applied myſelf 
to learn the buſineſs as my laſt reſource, and the 
only foundation of my hope. My diligence and 
aſſiduit y atoned for the want of inſtruction; and 
it might have been truly ſaid, that I ſtole the 
knowledge which my miſtreſs had engaged to 
communicate. As I had a taſte for dreſs, I re- 


commended myſelf to the beſt cuſtomers, and 
frequently 
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frequently corrected a fault of which they com- 
plained, and which my miſtreſs was not able to 
diſcover. The countenance and courteſy which 
this gained, though it more encouraged my hope 
of the future, yet it made the preſent leſs tolerable. 
My tyrant treated me with yet more inhumanity, 
and my ſufferings were fo great, that I frequently 
meditated an eſcape, though I knew not whither 
to go, and though I foreſaw that the moment I 
became a fugitive, I ſhould forfeit all my intereſt, 
juſtify every, complaint, and incur a diſgrace 
which I could never obliterate. 


I had now groaned under the moſt cruel 
oppreſſion ſomething more than four years; the 
clothes which had been the purchaſe of my own 
money I had worn out; and my miſtreſs thought 
it her intereſt not to furniſh me with any better 
than would juſt ſerve me to go out on errands, 
and follow her with a bundle. But as ſo much 
of my time was paſt, I thought it highly reaſon- 
able, and indeed neceſſary, that I ſhould make a 
more decent appearance, that I ſhould attend the 
cuſtomers, take their orders and their meaſure, 
or at; leaſt fit on the work. After much preme- 
ditation, and many attempts, I at length ſur- 
mounted my fears, and in ſuch terms and manner 


as I thought leaſt likely to give offence, I entreated 
M that 
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that I might have ſuch clothes as would anſwer 


the purpoſe, and propoſed to work ſo many 
hours extraordinary as would produce the money 
they would coſt. But this requeſt, however mo- 
deft, was anſwered only with reproaches and 


inſult. J wanted, forſooth, to be a gentle- 
woman: yes, I ſhould be equipped to ſet up for 


myſelf. This ſhe might have expetted, for taking 


'a beggar from the pariſh: but I ſhould ſee that 
ſhe knew how * * my pride, and diſap- 


point my cunning.“ I was at once grieved and 
angered at this treatment; and I believe for the 
firſt time expreſſed myſelf with ſome indignation 
and reſentment. My reſentment, however, ſhe 


treated with deriſion and contempt, as an impo- 


tent attempt to throw off her authority; and 
declaring that ſhe would ſoon ſhew me who was 
miſtreſs, ſhe ſtruck me ſo violent a blow that I fell 
from my chair. Whether ſhe was frighted at my 


fall, or whether ſhe ſuſpected that I ſhould alarm 
the houſe, ſhe did not repeat the blow, but con- 
tented herſelf with reviling the poverty and 


wretchedneſs which ſhe laboured to perpetuate. 


I burſt into tears of anguiſh and reſentment, 
and made no reply, but from this moment my 


© hatred became irreconcileable, and I ſecretly de- 
- termined at all events to eſcape from a flavery 
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which I accuſed myſelf for having already endured 
too long. | 


It happened, that the next morning I was 
ſent with ſome work as far as Chelfea: it was 
about the middie of May. Upon me, who had 
long toiled in the darkneſs and ſmoke of London, 
and had ſeen the ſun ſhine only upon a chimney, 
or a wall, the freſhneſs of the air, the verdure 
of the fields, and the ſong of the birds, had the 
power of enchantment. I could not forbear lin- 
gering in my walk : and every moment of delay 
made me leſs willing to return; not indeed by 
increaſing my enjoyment, but by fear: I was 
tenacious of the preſent, becauſe I dreaded the 
future; and increaſed the evil which I approached 
at every ſtep by a vain attempt to return and 
poſſeſs that which at every ſtep I was leaving 
behind. I found, that not to look forward with 
hope, was not to look round with pleaſure ; and 
yet I ſtill ivitered away the hours which I could 
not enjoy, and returned in a ſtate of anxious ir- 
reſolution, ſtiil taking the way home, becauſe I 
knew not where elſe to go, but ſtill neglecting 
the ſpeed which alone could make home leſs 
dreadful. My torment encreaſed as my walk 
became ſhorter ; and when I had returned as far 


as the lower end of the Mall in Saint James's. 
Park, 
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Park, I was quite overwhelmed with regret and 


deſpair, and fitting down on one of the benches 
J burſt into tears. 


As my mind was wholly employed on my own 
diſtreſs, and my apron held up to my eyes, it was 
ſome time before I diſcovered an elderly lady who 
ſat down by me. The moment I ſaw her, ſuch 
is the force of habit, all thoughts of my own 
wretchedneſs gave way to a ſenſe of indecorum : 
and as ſhe appeared by her dreſs to be a perſon in 
whoſe company it was preſumption for me to fit, 


I ftarted up in great confuſion, and would have 


left the ſeat. This, however, ſhe would not ſuf- 
fer; but taking hold of my gown, and gently 
drawing me back, addreſſed me with an accent 
of tenderneſs, and ſoothed me with pity before 
ſhe knew my diſtreſs. It was ſo long ſince I 
heard the voice of kindneſs, that my heart melted 
as ſhe ſpoke, with gratitude and joy. I told her 
all my ſtory, to which ſhe liſtened with great 
attention, and often gazed ſtedfaſily in my face. 
When my narrative was ended, ſhe told me that 
the manner in which I had related it, was alone 
ſufficient to convince her it was true ; that there 
was an air of ſimplicity and ſincerity about me 
which had prejudiced her in my favour as ſoon as 
the ſaw me: and that, therefore, ſhe was deter- 

| mined 
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mined to take me home ; that I ſhould live with 
her till ſhe had eſtabliſhed me in my buſineſs, 
which ſhe could eaſily do by recommending me 
to her acquaintance; and that in the mean time 
| the would take care to prevent my miſtreſs being 
troubleſome. 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the tranſport that I 
felt at this unexpected deliverance, I was utterly 
unacquainted with the artifices of thoſe who are 
hackneyed in the ways of vice; and the re- 
membrance of the diſintereſted kindneſs of my 
firſt friend, by whom I had been brought up, 
came freſh into my mind; I therefore indulged 
the hope of having found ſuch another, without 
ſcruple; and uttering ſome incoherent expreſſions 
of gratitude, which was too great to be formed 
into compliment, I accepted the offer, and fol- 
lowed my conductreſs home. The houſe was 
ſuch as I had never entered before; the rooms 
were ſpacious, and the furniture elegant. I 
looked round with wonder ; and bluſhing with a 
ſenſe of my own meanneſs, would have followed 
the ſervant who opened the door into the kitchen, 
but her miſtreſs prevented me. She ſaw my con- 
fuſion, and encouraging me with a ſmile, took 
me up ſtairs into a kind of dreſſing- room, where 
ſhe immediately furniſhed me with clean ſhoes 

and 
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and ſtockings, a cap, handkerchief, ruffles and 
apron, and a night gown of gentcel iriſh ſtuff, 
which had not been much worn, though it was 
ſpotted and ſtained in many places: they be- 
longed, ſaid ſhe, to her couſin, a young lady for 
whom ſhe had undertaken to provide; and in- 
ſiſted upon my putting them on, that I might ſit 
down with her family at dinner; © for, ſaid the, 


« | have no acquaintance, to whom I could recom- 


mend a mantua-maker that I kept in my kitchen.” 


1 perceived that ſhe watched me with great 
attention while I was dreſſing, and ſeemed to be 
greatly delighted with the alteration in my ap- 
pearance when I had done. I fee,” ſaid ſhe 
that you was made for a gentlewoman, and a 
gentlewoman you ſhall be, or it ſhall be your own 
fault.“ I could only curt'ſy in anſwer to this 
compliment ; but notwithſtanding the appearance 
of difidence and modeſty in the bluth- which I 
felt burn on my cheek, yet my heart fecretly 
exulted in a proud confidence that it was true. 
When I came down ſtairs, I was introduced by 
my patroneſs, (who had told me that her name 
was Wellwood) to the young lady her couſin, 
and three others; to whom, ſoon after we were 
ſcated, ſhe related my ſtory, intermixed with 
much invective againſt my miſtreſs, and much 

flattery 
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flattery to me, with neither of which, the truth 
be confeſſed, I was much diſpleaſed. 


After dinner, as I underſtood that company 
was expected, I entreated leave to retire, and 
was ſhewed up ſtairs into a ſmall chamber very 
neatly furniſhed, which I was deſired to conſider 
as my own. As the company ſtaid till it was 
very late, I drank tea and ſupped alone, one of 
the ſervants being ordered to attend me. 


The next morning, when I came down ſtairs 
to breakfaſt, Mrs. Wellwood preſented me with 
a piece of printed cotton ſufficient for a ſack and 
coat, and about twelve yards of flight ſilk for a 
night gown, which, ſhe ſaid I ſhould make up 
as aſpecimen of my ſkill. I attempted to excuſe 
myſelf from this benefaction, with much heſi- 
tation and confuſion; but IT. was commanded 
with a kind frown, and in a peremptory tone, to 
be ſilent. I was told, that, when buſmeſs came 
in, I ſhould pay all my debts; that in the mean 
time, I ſhould be ſolicitous only to ſet up; and 
that a change of genteel apparel might be 
conſidered as my ſtock in trade, ſince without it 
my * could n be procured or tranſ- 
n ; 2} | | ich 
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To work, therefore, I went ; my clothes were 
made and worn; many encomiums were laviſhed 
upon my dexterity and my perſon ; and thus was 
entangled in the ſnare that had been laid for me, 
before I diſcovered my danger, I had contracted 

debts which it was impoſſible I ſhould pay; the 
power of the law could now be applied to effect 
the purpoſes of guilt; and my creditor could 
urge me to her purpoſe, both by hope and fear, 


I had now been near a month in my new 
lodging; and great care had hitherto been taken 
to conceal whatever might ſhock my modeſty, or 
acquaint: me with the danger of my ſituation. 
Some incidents however, notwithſtanding this 
caution, had fallen under my notice, that might 
well have alarmed me; but as thoſe who are 
-waking from a pleaſing dream ſhut their eyes 
againſt the light, and endeayour to prolong the 
.delufion by ſlumbering again, I checked my 
ſuſpicions the moment they roſe, as if danger 
that was not known would not exiſt, without 
conſidering that enquiry alone could confirm the 
good, and enable me to eſcape the evil. 


- The houſe was often filled with company, 


which divided into ſeparate rooms; the viſits 
x were 
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were frequently continued till midnight, and ſome- 
times till morning ; I had, however, always de- 
fired leave to retire, which had hitherto been per- 
mitted, though not without reluctan ce; but at 
length I was preſſed to make tea, with an im- 
portunity I could not reſiſt. The company was very 
gay, and ſome familiarities paſſed between the gen- 
tlemen and ladies, which threw me into confuſion, 
and covered me with bluſhes ; yet I was ſtill zea- 
lous to impoſe upon myſelf, and therefore was 
contented with the ſuppoſition, that they were 
liberties allowed among people of faſhion, many 
of thoſe polite levites I had heard deſcribed and 
cenſured by the dear monitor of my youth, to 
whom I owed all my virtue and all my knowledge. 
I] could not, however, reflect without ſolicitude 
and anxiety, that fince the firſt week of my ar- 
rival 1 heard no more of my buſineſs. I had, 
indeed, frequently ventured to mention it, and 
ſtill hoped, that when my patroneſs had procured 
me a little ſet of cuſtomers among her friends, I 
ſhould be permitted to venture into a room of my 
own; for I could not think of carrying it on 
where it would degrade my benefactreſs, of whom 
it could not without an affront be ſaid, that ſhe 
let lodgings to a mantua-maker ; nor could I 
without indecorum diſtribute dirQions where I 
| N was 
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was to be found, till I had removed to another 
houſe. But whenever I introduced this ſubje& 
of converſation, I was either rallied for my gra- 
vity, or gently reproached with pride, as impa- 
tient of obligation. Sometimes I was told with 
an air of merriment, that my buſineſs ſhould be 
pleaſure ; and ſometimes I was entertained with 
amorous ſtorzes, and excited by licentious and 
flattered deſcriptions, to a reliſh of luxurious 
idleneſs and expenſive amuſements. In ſhort, 
my ſuſpicions gradually increaſed, and my fears 
grew. ſtronger, till my dream was at an end, and 
I could ſlumber no more. The terror that ſeized 
me, when I could no longer doubt into what 
hands I had fallen, is not to be expreſſed, nor 
indeed could it be concealed : the effect which it 
produced in my aſpect and behaviour afforded the 
wretch who attempted to ſeduce me no proſpe& 
of ſucceſs: and as ſhe deſpaired of exciting me 
by the love of pleaſure to voluntary guilt, ſhe 
determined to effect her purpoſe by ſurpriſe, and 
drive me into her toils by deſperation, 


It was not leſs my misfortune, than reproach, 
that I did not immediately quit a place in which L 
knew, myſelf devoted to deſtruftion. This, indeed, 
Mrs. Wellwood was very aſſiduous to prevent, 
the morning 1 diſcovered her purpoſe, the 

talk 
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talk about my buſineſs was renewed; and as foon 
as we had breakfaſted, ſhe took me out with her 
in a hackney-coach, under pretence of procuring 
me a lodging; but ſhe had ſtill fome plauſible 
objection againſt all that we ſaw. Thus ſhe con- 
trived to buſy my mind, and keep me with her 
the greateſt part of the day; at three we returned 
to dinner, and paſſed the afternoon without com- 
pany. I drank tea with the family, and in the 
evening, being uncommonly drowſy, I went to 
bed near two hours ſooner than uſual. —=_ 


To the tranſactions of this night I was not con- 
ſcious; but what they had been, the circum- 
ſtances of the morning left me no room to doubt. 
I diſcovered with indignation, aſtoniſtinient; and 
deſpair, which for a time ſuſpended all my facul- 
ties, that I had ſuffered an irreparable injury in a 
ſtate of inſenſibility; not fo much to gratify the 
wretch by whom I had been abuſed, as that I 
might with leſs ſcruple admit another, and by 
reflecting that it was impoffible to recover what T 
had loſt, became careleſs of all that remained. 
Many artifices were uſed to ſooth me; and when 
theſe were found to be ineffectual, attempts were 
made to intimidate me with menaces. I knew . 
not exactly what paſſed on the firſt fury of my 
deſtruction, but at length it quite exhauſted me. 

In 
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In the evening, being calm through mere langour 
and debility, and no precaution having been taken 
to detain me, becauſe I was not thought able to 


eſcape, I found means to ſteal down ſtairs, and 
get into the ſtreet without being miſſed. 


Wretched as I was, I felt ſome emotions of 
joy when I firſt found myſelt at liberty; though it 
was no better than the liberty of an exile in a 
deſert, where, having eſcaped from the dungeon 
and the wheel, he muſt yet, without a miracle, be 
deſtroyed by ſavages or hunger. It was not long, 
indeed, before I reflected, that I knew no houſe 
that would receive me, and that I had no money 
in my pocket. I had not, however, the leaſt in- 
clination to go back. I ſometimes thought of 
returning to my old miſtreſs, the mantua-maker; 
but the moment I began to anticipate the mali- 
cious inference ſhe would draw from my abſence 
and appearance, and her triumph in the mournful 
neceſſity that urged me to return, I determined 
rather to ſuffer any other evil that could befal me 


. Thus deſtitute and forlorn, feeble and diſpirited, 
I continued to creep along till the ſhops were all 
ſhut; and the deſerted ſtreets became ſilent. The 
buſy crowds, which had almoſt borne me before 
them, were now diſſipated, and every one was 
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retired home, except a few wretched outcaſts 
like myſelf, who were either huddled together in 
a corner, or ſtrolling about not knowing whither 
they went. It is not eaſy to conceive the anguiſh 
with which I reflected on my condition: and per- 
haps it would ſcarcely have been thought poſſible, 
that a perſon, who was not a fugitive from juſtice, 
nor an enemy to labour, could be thus deſtitute 
even of the little that is eſſential to life, and in 
the danger of periſhing for want in the midſt of 
a populous city, abounding with accommodations 
for every rank, from the peef to the beggar. 
Such, however, was my lot. I found myſelf com- 
pelled by neceſſity to paſs the night in the ſtreets, 
without hope of paſſing the next in any other 
place, or indeed of procuring food to ſupport me 
till it arrived. I had now faſted the whole day; 
my langour increaſed every moment; I was weary 
and fainting; my face was covered with a cold 
ſweat, and my legs trembled under me; but I 
did not dare to fit down, or to walk twice the 
ſame; ſtreet, leſt I ſhould have been ſeized by the 
watch, or inſulted by ſome voluntary vagabond, 
in the rage of wantonneſs, of drunkenneſs, or luſt. 
I knew not, indeed, well how to vary my walk ; 
but imagined, upon the whole, I ſhould be more 
ſafe in the city than among the brothels in the 
Strand, or in ſtreets, which, being leſs frequented, 

are 
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are leſs carefully watched: for though I ſcarce 
ventured to conſider the law as my friend, yet I 
was more afraid of thoſe who ſhould attempt to 
break the peace, than thoſe who were appointed 
to keep it. I went forward, therefore, as well as 
I was able, and paſſed through St. Paul's Church- 
yard as the clock ſtruck one; but ſuch was my 
misfortune, that the calamity which I dreaded 
overtook me in the very place to which I had. 
fled to avoid it. Juſt as. I was croſſing at the 
corner into Cheapſide, I was laid hold on by a 
man not meanly dreſſed, who would have hurried 
me down towards the Old Change. I knew not 
what he ſaid, but I ſtrove to diſengage myſelf 
from him without making any reply: my ſtruggles 
were weak, and the man ſtill keeping his hold, 
and perhaps miſtaking the feebleneſs of my reſiſt- 
ance for ſome inclination to comply, proceeded 
to indecencies, for which I ſtruck him with the 
fudden force that was ſupplied by rage and- indig- 
nation ; but my whole ſtrength was exhauſted in 
the blow, which the brute inſtantly returned, and 
repeated, till I fell. Inſtinct is ſtill ready in the 
deferice of life, however wretched, and though 
the moment before I wiſhed to die, yet in this 
reſs I ſpontaneoufly cried out for help. My 
ice was heard by the watchman, who imme- 
diately ran towards me, and finding me upon the 
ground, 
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ground, lifted up his lantern, and examined me 
with an attention which made me reflect with 
great confuſion upon the diſorder of my dreſs, 
which before had not once occurred to my 
thoughts: my hair hung looſely about my ſhould- 
ers, my ſtays were but half-laced, and the reſt of 
my clothes were careleſsly thrown on in the tu- 
mult and diſtraction of mind, which prevented 
my attention to trivial circumſtances, when I made 
my eſcape from Wellwood's. My general ap- 
pearance, and the condition in which I was found, 
convinced the watchman that I was a ſtrolling 
proſtitute ; and finding that I was not able to riſe 
without aſſiſtance, he alſo concluded that I was 
drunk; he therefore ſet down his lantern, and 
calling his comrade to aſſiſt him, they lifted me 
up. As my voice was faltering, my looks wild, 
and my whole frame fo feeble that I tottered as I 
ſtood, the man was confirmed in his firſt opinion ; 
and ſeeing my face bloody, and my eyes ſwelled, 
he told me with a ſneer, that to ſecure me from 
further ill treatment, he would provide a lodging 
for me till the morning, and accordingly they 
dragged me between them to the Compter, with- 
out any regard to my intreaties or diſtreſs, 


I paſſed the night in agonies, upon which even 
now I ſhudder, to look back; and in the morning 
I was 
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I was carried before a magiſtrate. The watch- 
man gave an account of his having found me very 
drunk, crying out murder, and breeding a riot in 
the ſtreet at one o'clock in the morning. © I was 
ſcarcely yet ſober,” he ſaid, © as his worſhip 
might ſee, and had been pretty handſomely 
beaten; but he ſuppoſed it was for an unſucceſs- 
ful attempt to pick a pocket, at which I muſt. 
have been very dexterous indeed, to have ſuc- 
ceeded in that condition.” 


This account, however injurious, was greatly 
confirmed by my appearance: I was almoſt co- 
vered with kennel dirt, my face was diſcoloured, 
my ſpeech was inarticulate, and I was fo op- 
preſſed with faintneſs and terror, that I could not 
ſtand without a ſupport. The magiſtrate, how- 
ever, with great kindneſs, called upon me to 
make my defence, which I attempted by relating 
the truth: but the ſtory was told with ſo much 
heſitation, and was in itſelf ſo wild and impro- 
bable, ſo like the inartificial tales that are haſtily 
formed as an apology for detected guilt, that it 
could not be believed; and I was told, that ex- 
cept could ſupport my character by ſome credible 
witneſs, I ſhould be committed to Bridewell. 


I was thunderſtruck at this menace, and had 


formed ideas ſo dreadful of the place to which I 
| Was 
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was to be ſent, that my dungeon at the mantua- 
maker's became a palace in the compariſon, and 
to return thither, with whatever diſadvantages, 
was now the utmoſt object of my hope. I there- 
fore deſired that my miſtreſs might be ſent for, 
and flattered myſelf that ſhe would at leaſt take 
me out of a houſe of correction, if it were only 
for the pleaſure of tormenting me herſelf. 


In about two hours the meſſenger returned, and 
with him my tyrant, who eyed me with ſuch ma- 
licious pleaſure, that my hopes failed me the 
moment I ſaw her, and I almoſt repented that ſhe 
was come. She was, I believe, glad of an op- 
portunity effectually to prevent my obtaining any 
part of her buſineſs, which ſhe had ſome reaſon to 
fear; and therefore told the juſtice who examined 
her, that © ſhe had taken me a beggar from the 
pariſh four years ago, and taught me her trade; 
but that I had always been ſullen, miſchievous 
and idle; that it was more than a month ſince I 
clandeſtinely left her ſervice, in decent and modeſt 
apparel, fitting my condition; and that ſhe would 
leave his worſhip to judge, whether I came ho- 
neſtly by the taudry rags which I had on my 
back.” This account, however correſpondent 
with my own, ſerved only to confirm thoſe facts 
which condemned me ; it appeared inconteſtibly, 
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that I had deſerted my ſervice, and been de- 


bauched in a brothel, where I had been fur- 


Nnithed with clothes, and continued more than a 


month. That I had been ignorant of my ſituation, 
proſtituted without my conſent, and at laft had 
eſcaped to avoid farther injury, appeared to be 
fictitious circumſtances, invented to palliate my 
offence : the perſon whom I had accuſed lived in 
another county, and it was neceſſary for the 
preſent to bring the matter to a ſhort iflue: my 


_ miſtreſs, therefore, was aſked, whether ſhe would 


receive me again upon my promiſe of good beha- 
viour; and upon her peremptory refuſal, ; my 
mittimus was made out, and I was committed to 


I ard labour. The clerk, however, was ordered 


to make a memorandum of my charge againſt 
Wellwoed, and I was. told that enquiry ſhould be 
wade about her. 


After I had been confined about a week, a note 
was brought me without date or name, in which 
I was told, © that my malice againſt thoſe who 
would have been my benefactors was diſappointed; 
that-if I would return to them, my diſcharge 
ſhould be procured, and I ſhould ſtill be kindly 
received; but that if I perſiſted in my ingratitude, 
it ſhould not be unrevenged.” From this note I 
conjectured, that Wellwood had found means to 

ſtap 
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ſtop an enquiry into her conduct, which ſhe diſ- 
covered to have been begun upon my information, 
and had thus learnt where I was to be found: I 
therefore returned no anſwer, but that I was con- 
tented with my ſituation, and prepared to ſuffer 
whatever Providence ſhould appoint. 


During my confinement, I was not treated 
with great ſeverity ; and at the next court, as no 
particular crime was alledged againſt me, I was 
ordered to be diſcharged. As my character was 
irretrievably loſt, as I had no friend who would 
afford me ſhelter, nor any buſineſs to which 1 
could apply, I had no proſpett but again to wan- 
der about the ſtreets, without lodging and with- 
out food. I therefore intreated, that the officers 
of the pariſh to which I belonged, might be 
ordered to receive me into the work-houſe, till 
they could get me a ſervice, or find me ſome em- 
ployment by which my labour could procure me 
a ſubſiſtance. This requeſt, ſo reaſonable, and 
ſo uncommon, was much recommended, and 
immediately granted; but as I was going out of 
the gate with my paſs in my hand, I was met by 
a bailiff with an emiſſary of Wellwood's, and ar- 
reſted for a debt of twenty pounds. As it was 
no more in my power to procure bail than to pay 
the money, I was immediately dragged to New- 

gate. 
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gate. It was ſoon known that I had not a farthing 
in my pocket, and that no money either for fees 
or accommodations could be expected; I was 
therefore turned over to a place called the com- 
mon fide, amongſt the moſt wretched and the 
moſt profligate of human beings. In Bride well, 
indeed, my aſſociates were wicked, but they 
were overawed by the preſence of the taſk-maſter, 
and reſtrained from licentiouſneſs by perpetual 
labour ; but my ears were now violated every 
moment by oaths, execrations and obſcenity ; 
the converſation of Mother Wellwood, her in- 
mates, and her gueſts, was chaſte and holy to 
that of the inhabitants of this place; and in 
compariſon with their life, that to which I had 
been ſolicited was innocent. Thus I began in- 
ſenſibly 'to think of mere incontinence without 
horror; and, indeed, became leſs ſenſible of more 
complicated enormities, in proportion as they be- 
came familiar. My wretchedneſs, however, was 
not alleviated, though my virtue became leſs. 
I was without friends and without money; and the 
miſery of confinement in a noiſome dungeon was 
aggravated by hunger and thirſt, and cold and 
nakednefs. In this hour of trial, I was again 
aſſailed by the wretch, who had produced it only 
to faciliate her ſucceſs. And let not thoſe, before 
whom the path of yirtue has been ſtrewed with 
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flowers, and every thorn removed by proſperity, 
too ſeverely cenſure me to whom it was a barren 
and a rugged road, in which I had long toiled 
with labour and anguiſh, if at laſt, when I was 
benighted in a ſtorm, I turned at the firſt light, 
and haſted to the neareſt ſhelter : let me not be 
too ſeverely cenſured, if I now accepted liberty, 
and eaſe, and plenty, upon the only terms on 
which they could be obtained. I conſented, 
with whatever reluctance and compunttion, to 
return, and complete my ruin in the place where 
it was begun. The action of debt was im- 
mediately withdrawn, my fees were paid, and I 
was once more removed to my lod ging near 
Covent Garden. 


In a ſhort time I recovered my health and 
beauty; I was again dreſſed and adorned at the 
expence of my tyrant, whoſe power increaſed 
in proportion to my debt: the terms of proſti- 
tution were preſcribed me; and out of the mo- 
ney which was the price not only of my body 
but my foul, I ſcarce received more than I could 
have earned by weeding in a field. The will of 
my creditor was my law, from which I knew not 
how to appeal. My ſlavery was moſt deplorable, 
and my employment the moſt odioas; for the 
3 of virtue and religion, Which had been 
implanted 
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implanted in my youth, however they had been 
choaked by -weeds, could never be plucked up 
by the root; nor did I ever admit a dithonourable 
viſit, but my heart ſunk, my lips quivered, and 
my knees ſmote each other. 


From this dreadful ſituation I am at length 
delivered. But while I lift up my heart in gra- 
titude to him who alone can bring good out of 
evil, I deſire it may be remembered, that my de- 
viation to ill was natural, my recovery almoſt 
miraculous. My firſt ſtep to vice was the deſertion 
of my ſervice; and of this, all my guilt and mi- 
ſery were the conſequence. Let none, therefore, 
quit the poſt that is aſſigned them by Providence, 
or venture out of the ſtraight way; the bye- path, 
though it may invite them by its verdure, will in- 
evitably lead them to a precipice; nor can it, 
without folly and preſumption, be pronounced of 
any, that their firſt deviation from rectitude will 
produce leſs evil than mine. 


Such is the ſtory of my child, and ſuch are 
her reflections upon it; to which I can only add, 
that he who abandons his offspring, or corrupts 
them by his example, perpetrates greater evil 
than a murderer, in proportion as immortality is 
of more value than life. n 
| SON- 
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SONNET TO HOPE. 


H, ever ſkill'd to wear the form we love! 
To bid the ſhapes of fear and grief depart, 

Come, gentle Hope! with one gay ſmile remove 
The laſting ſadneſs of an aching heart. 
Thy voice, benign enchantreſs ! let me hear; 
Say that for me ſome pleaſures yet ſhall bloom 
That fancy's radiance, friendſhip's precious tear, 
Shall ſoften, or ſhall chace misfortune's gloom. 
But come not glowing in the dazzling ray 
Which once with dear illuſions charm'd my eye! 
Oh ſtrew no more, ſweet flatterer! on my way, 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die. 
Viſions leſs fair will ſooth my penſive breaſt, 
That aſks not happineſs, but longs for reſt. 


. — * 
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AN ALLEGORICAL VISION. 


IN a dream, I thought myſelf on a wide ex- 

tended plain. At my left appeared a ſteep 
and rugged mountain, on the top of which ſtood 
a temple. The path on my right led into a valley 
' {© beautiful and flouriſhing that I conceived. a 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong deſire to enter it. The diſtant ſounds of 
various inſtruments, wafted to my ears by am- 
broſial gales, heightened the beauties of the 
place, and excited in my breaſt the moſt pleaſing 
ſenſations. While I thus attentively liſtened to 
theſe ſounds of melody, a female form iffued 
from the valley, and directed her ſteps towards the 
place where I ſtood. As ſhe approached me, L 
perceived ſhe was moſt exquiſitely beautiful. A 
robe of rofeate hue, in careleſs negligence, 
covered her graceful form, the tranſparency of 
which diſplayed the ſymmetry of her limbs, and 
heightened the beauty of thoſe charms it was in- 
tended to conceal. Her mien was bold and 
aſſuming; her unguarding eye ſpoke pleaſure 
and delight ; and her whole deportment was free 
and unreſtrained. With an air of bewitching 
fondneſs, ſhe threw her alabaſter arms around 
me; and with a magick voice, thus addreſſed 


me— 


Is happineſs, fair youth, the treaſure which 
thou ſeekeſt ? then, fearleſs, follow whereſoever 
I lead. Attend my ſteps, and thou ſhalt undiſ- 
turbed range through regions of ineffable delight. 
No care ſhall interrupt thy joys; no pain ſhall 
reach thy heart; but peace, content, and hap- 
pineſs, be ever thine,” Charmed by her accents, 


and 
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and by her matchleſs form ſubdued, I prepared 
to follow the beauteous phantom, when a 
voice, from ſome unſeen object, arreſted my ſteps ; 
and, turning to learn from whence the ſound 
proceeded, I beheld a nymph arrayed in a ſnow 
white veſt, with an air of unaffected modeſty and 
majeſtic ſtep, approaching from the mountain. 


« Pauſe, fatal mortal,” ſaid the fair ſtranger, 
with ſevere and awful dignity, “ and ere to the 
allurements of pleaſure thou reſigneſt thyſelf 
hearken to the voice of virtue. Wouldſt thou at- 
tain the ſummit of thy wiſhes, wouldſt thou really 
Teach the bleſt abode of happineſs, know, that 
the path by which thou muſt aſcend, is ſteep and 
rugged, and only to be maintained by pain, by 
toil, and by perſeverance. The timorous and 
indolent, the baſe and puſillanimous, in vain at- 
tempt to gain the bright reward, which Virtue, 
on the good, the generous, the brave, alone 
beſtows. | 


« Heareſt thou, ſweet youth,” ſaid the ſyren 
Pleaſure, © what dangers, toils, and perils, thou 
muſt undergo, to reach the ideal pleaſure of this 
auſtere dame ! Heed not her precepts, but follow 
me. In my arms repoſe thy weary form, and 
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lull thy cares to reſt. The flowery paths through 
which I will conduct thy eaſy ſteps harbour no 
dangers, conceal no perils, to interrupt thy 
pleaſing progreſs, nor daſh with bitterneſs the 
current of thy joys. With me dwell bliſs, de- 
light, and everlaſting pleaſure. 


Vet ſtay, miſtaken youth,” indigent Virtue 
cried; © and hear my. friendly admonitions. 
Within yon ſmiling valley, tempting to the view 
of inexperienced youth, dwells guilt, diſeaſe, and 
pain. There myriads of thy wayward race, won 
by the falſe blandiſhments of Pleaſure, drink of 
the cup of wretchedneſs; and view, with fond and 
lingering regret, this ſteep and rugged rock, 
which once, like thee, they ſhunned for fancied 
joys, and Imaginary bliſs.“ Then, waving a 
rod which ſhe held in her hand, the valley ex- 
panded to my view, and exhibited a group of 
w retched objects, compoſed of either ſex, whoſe 
emaciated forms, and ghaſtly logks, pourtrayed 
the miſery into which intemperance had plunged 
them. Struck with horror at the fight, I turned 
to my guide; and falling i in her arms, implored 
her protection from the artifices of Pleaſure. 
With tranſport the heavenly maid claſped me to 
her ſy ellng breaſt; and as I gazed on her face, 
new 
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new beauties roſe to view; and that ſeverity of 
aſpe& which at firſt ſtruck my ſoul with dread and 
awe, was now ſoftened by a pleaſing ſmile. 


The veil of error thus drawn from my eyes by 
the hand of ſage Experience, the ſyren Pleaſure, 
the bewitching beauty, whoſe dazzling charms 
miſled my underſtanding appeared in her native 
form. The ſparkling luſtre of her eye was ex- 
tinguiſhed, the crimſon of her cheek was' faded, 
every charm was vaniſhed ; and all that before 
appeared beautiful was now turned to foul de- 


formity. 3 


This ſudden recicidlberianion impreſſed more 
forcibly on my mind the dangers I eſcaped; and 
turning to addreſs my guardian genius, with the 
effort | awoke; and the viſion vaniſhed but I 
will cheriſh; with increaſing fondneſs, this allu- 
on; and by its remembrance f6rtify myfelf 
againſt the infinuations of every vice, however 
ſpacious” the et Tr under Which "one 1 
court nnn, | | 
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SIR PHILIP MORDAUNT. 


g* Paitie MoxDauxT was young, beautiful, 
ſincere, brave, an Engliſhman. He had a 
complete fortune of his own, and the love of his 
king his maſter, which was equivalent to riches. 
Life opened all her treaſure: before him, and pro- 
miſed a long ſucceſſion of future happineſs. He 
came; taſted the entertainment; but was diſ- 
guſted, even in the beginning. He profeſſed an 
averſion to living; was tired of walking round 
the ſame circle ; had tried every enjoyment, and 
found them all grow weaker at every repetition. 
If life be in youth ſo diſpleaſing, (cried he to 
himſelf), what will it appear when age comes on ? 
If it be at preſent indifferent, ſure it will then be 
execrable.” This thought embittered every reflec- 
tion; till, at laſt, with all the ſerenity of perverted 
reaſon, he ended the debate with a piſtol! Had 
this ſelf· deluded man been apprized, that exiſtence 
grows more deſirable to us, the longer we exiſt, 
he would have then faced old age without ſhrink- 
ing; he would have boldly dared to live, and 
ſerve that ſociety, by his future aſſiduity, which 

he baſely injured by his deſertion. 95 
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ANECDOTE OF CASSANDER. 


ASSANDER was one of the greateſt ge- 

niuſes of his time; yet all his merit could 
not procure him a bare ſubſiſtence. Being, by 
degrees, driven into an hatred of all mankind, 
from the little pity he found amongſt them, he 
even ventured, at laſt, ungratefully, to impute his 
calamities to Providence. In his laſt agonies, 
when the prieſt entreated him to rely on the juſ- 
tice of heaven, and aſk mercy from him that made 
him; © If Gop (replies he,) has ſhewn me no 
juſtice here, what reaſon have I to expect any 
from him hereafter ?” But being anſwered, that a 
ſuſpenſion of juſtice was no argument that ſhould 
induce us to doubt of its reality : * Let me en- 
treat you, (continued his confeſſor;) by all that is 
dear, to be reconciled to Gop, your Father, 
your Maker, and Friend.” No, (replied the 
exaſperated wretch); you know the manner in 
which he left me to live ; and, (pointing to the 
ſtraw on which he was ſtretched,) you ſee the 
manner in which he leaves me to die!” 


THE 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF PATIENCE. 


XPECTATION is the buoy of life; but we 
often retard, and ſometimes entirely fruf- 
trate the fucceſs of our endeavours, by bur im- 
patience in the purſuit. Impatience diſtracts the 
mind, ſours the temper, and emaciates the body. 
It counteracts the beſt concerted ſchemes of pru- 
dence, and renders all her operations ineffectual. 
So far from accelerating the happineſs we wiſh 
for, it often anticipates, ſometimes creates mis: 
„ 


Though this difpofition of the mind is the 400 
| reverſe of idleneſs, yet it often ends in a total 
NaN 16 * e 


| We are all alike e ſubject to various appoint: 
ments; but we are not all equally prepared tb 
ſuſtain the ſhock they occaſion. Eager tempers 
are always immoderately affected; and, though 
ſome by the help of philoſophy, are able to with- 
ſtand repeated attacks, yet, in general, they art 
too apt to ſuecumb and falf into a lethargic 


inertneſs. 


-; Becauſe they cannot attain the cad they pur- 


fue, and enjoy the full extent of their inordinate 
wiſhes, 
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withes, they devote themſelves to ſloth, and will 
ſcek after nothing. | 


Thus one extreme produces another, and im- 
patience gives birth to indolence. To liye with 
eaſe and flouriſh with proſperity, we ought to 
blend them together ; and neither be too haſtily 
ſolicitous in purſuit of darling acquiſitions, nor 
deſpondingly dejected at the adverſe checks of 
ill-fortune. | 


Thoſe who are impatient in adverſity are greatly 
to be pitied ; for it requires more than common 
fortitude to ſuſtain the weighty preſſure of mis- 
tortune's load ; but they who enjoy all the con- 
veniences of life, and are only anxious for an 


increaſe of proſperity—they are to be deſpiſed. 


| But men, ungrateful for the paſt, unthankful 
for the preſent, live only upon viſionary hopes of 
future enjoyments. 


It argues a weak and reſtleſs ſpirit to bewail 
the preſent hour as inſupportable ; for, however 
heavy our uneaſineſs may be, it will become eaſier 
to ſupport, when we reflect on the ſituation of 
others, whoſe, condition is equally, if not more 
to. be lamented. 


If 
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If it is weak to indulge in grief and be impa- 
tient, when we labour under real calamities— 
ſurely it is impious to bemoan our fate in the lap 
of good fortune ; and, through the wantonneſs of 
felicity, pine in imaginary bliſs. 


Jo aſſuage the miſery we endure, we ſhould 
carry our thoughts beyond ourſelves, and reaſon 
comparatively, by conſidering their ſtate who 
ſuffer more grievous hardſhips. To ſet a true 
value on the happineſs we enjoy, we ſhould con- 
fine our thoughts at home, and learn to prize the 
portion we poſſeſs, without envying others their 
greater ſhare. 


Envy is commonly occaſioned by our miſtaking 
the condition of others, which leads us to under- 
value our own. If we were thoroughly ſenſible 
of the inconveniences attending the eminence our 
wiſhes ſoar to, we ſhould find, that what draws 
our emulation rather deſerves our pity. 


Io judge of our preſent circumſtances by com- 
pariſon, though it is particularly ſerviceable ta 
the afflicted, yet it might be of uſe even to the 
fortunate ; and, as it relieves the diſtreſs of the 
former, ſo it may confirm and increaſe the fe- 


licity of the latter. But men, on whom Providence 
£ has 
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has beſtowed the means of living at eaſe, create 

themſelves anxiety ; and, whenever they examine 

their own condition in a relative light, they do 

not look down on ſuch as enjoy leſs than them- 

ſelves, but ſtill invidiouſly elevate their eyes to- 

wards thoſe who poſſeſs more. This canker of 
the mind often begets that reſtleſs impatience 

which corrodes our peace. We loſe the reliſh «/ 

what we have, by coveting what we do n 

want. 


We do wrong to arraign Providence of par- 
tiality, and complain of unequal diſtributions. It 
is through our ignorance, that we lament an ima- 

ginary inequality. If the proud Peer is pam- 
pered in all the luxury of eaſe, the humble pea- 
ſant is bleſſed with all the vigour of health. If 
the pride of the one is gratified with riches and 
honours, the unaſpiring ſoul of the other remains 
ſatisfied without ſuch ſplendid diſtinctions, and 
is free from the torment of ambition. 


Wealth and titles always obtrude upon our 
narrow view, and even ſtand foremoſt in our 
viſionary ſcene of happineſs. For theſe the 
eager multitude prefer their petitions ; and theſe 
Providence often confers on the meaneſt of the 


Q preſſing 
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preſſing throng, to intimate of what vile eſtima- 


tions are the things we pray for. 


But few can read its ſecret leſſons. Thoſe 
who can, know that Providence is juſt and uni- 
form. They are ſenſible that content, its choiceſt 
gift, is the reward only of the virtuous. Such 
alone deſerve, and on ſuch only it n. the 
divine bleſſing. 


Its other gifts deals as it were in mockery, 
and mortifies the . by gratifying their 
wiſhes. 


Theſe reflections make the wiſe patient in ad- 
verſity, and moderate in proſperity; they conſider 


each extreme as trials of their virtue, and from 


hence they acquire that fortitude of mind, which 
is neither depreſſed at the loweſt ebb of ill-for- 
tune, nor yet elevated at the high tide of ſucceſs, 
Some ſpeculative philoſophers. confound. patience 
with inſenſibility ; and inconſiderately deſtroy the 
merit of the virtue they propoſe to recommend. 
They preach, an equanimity of behaviour under 
all the various viciſſitudes of life, and direct mor- 
tals to preſerve the ſame unalterable countenance 
and comportment, both in the exquiſite ſenſa- 

tions 
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tions of joy, and the ſevere extremities of tor- 
ment. 


But nature rejects ſuch impracticable dodctrine 
ſne is ſuſceptible not only of extreme changes. 
but even of the ſligheſt alteration. Where ſhe 
is not, languid apathy deadens her functions; 
and he merits no commendation, who remains 
unaffeCted by her different emotions. 


To be inſenſible of the alternatives of pain and 
pleaſure, is to be more or leſs than man. The 
pangs of mind and body will ſhock our tender 
frames; but, if we exert our reaſon, it will en- 


able us to withſtand the moſt oP and violent 
attacks. 


As mortals, the boldeſt of us need not be 
aſhamed to betray a ſenſibility of the various af- 
fections of human nature; but we expoſe the 
weakneſs of the ſoul, and diſgrace that immortal 
part, when we ſuffer them to triumph over us; 
and meanly ſubmit to be conquered, without ex- 
poſing that godlike ſhield of defence, which will 
never fail to protect us. 


He, who makes vigorous and unwearied re- 
ſiſtance, againſt the paſſions incident to mankind, 


1s 
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is endued with patience and conſtancy : Though 
he feels their violence, yet, in the end, he will 
prove himſelf ſuperior to their force; and the 


more ſevere his ſufferings, the more glorious will 
be his conqueſt, 


ANECDOTE 


of the celebrated 


MR. HOGARTH. 


Few months before this ingenious artiſt was 

ſeized with the malady which deprived 
ſociety of one of its moſt diſtinguiſhed ornaments; 
he propoſed to his matchleſs pencil the work he 
has entitled a Tazl-Pzece, the firſt idea of which 
is ſaid to have been ſtarted in company, while 
the convivial glaſs was circulating round his own 
table. My next undertaking ſaid Hogarth, ſhall 
be the end of all things, 


If that is the caſe, replied one of his friends, 
your buſineſs will be finiſhed, for there will be an 
end of the Painter; there will ſo replied Hogarth, 
ſighing heavily, and therefore the ſooner my 

| buſineſs 
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buſineſs is done the better. Accordingly he be- 
gan the next day, and continued his defign with 
a diligence that ſeemed to indicate an apprehen- 
ſion (as the report goes) he ſhould not live till he 
had compleated it. 


This, however, he did in the moſt ingenious 
manner, by grouping every thing which could 
denote the end of all things; a broken bottle ; 
an old broom worn to the ſtump ; the butt end 
of an old muſquet; a cracked bell; a bow 
unſtrung ; a crown tumbled in pieces; towers in 
ruins; the ſign- poſt of a tavern, called the world's 
end, tumbling ; the moon in her wane ; the map 
of the globe burning ; a gibbet falling, and the 
body gone, the chains which held it dropping 
down; Phœbus and his horſes being dead in the 
clouds; a veſſel] wrecked ; Time with his hour- 
glaſs and ſcythe broken, a tobacco pipe in his 
mouth, and the laſt whiff of ſmoke going out; 
a play book opened, with the exgunt omnes ſtamped 
in the corner; an empty purſe, and a ſtatute of 
bankruptcy taken out againſt nature. 


So far ſo good, cried Hogarth, nothing remains 
but this, taking his pencil in a ſort of prophetic 
fury, and daſhing the ſimilitude of a painter's 
pallet broken, Finis, exclaimed Hogarth, the 

| deed 
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deed is done, all is over lt is a very remarkable 
fact, and little known, perhaps, that he died 
about a month after this Tail-Piece ; end it is 


well known he never again took the pallet in 


hand after he had finiſhed it. 


2 


THE PREVALENCE OF HOPE. 


FT HERE is no paſiton at once ſo prevalent and 


powerful as Hope. Of other propenſities, 
which elevate or degrade mankind; ſome are pe- 
culiar to youth, and others to age; ſome can only 


de indulged at ſtated feafons and particular op- 


portunities, and others require a foundation from 
which they may ſpring and gradually unfold them- 
ſelves into action: but Hope is a paſſion which 
ſuits every condition, and actuates every claſs of 
men; and whichy in the various and fingular 


modes of operation' which it difplays, appears to 


mock thoſe - limits by which Providence hath 
wiſely circumfcribed the other principles of hu- 
man induſtry. | 


Impelled, it ſhould ſeem, by this earneſt, as it 
were, of ſucceſs, the foldier bravely faces the 
| dangers 
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dangers of the field, and the ſtateſman warily 
circumvents the intrigues of the cloſet ; it is this 
which opens to the gameſter the proſpect of re- 
novated fortune, and which ſupports the adven- 
turer through the ſhifting policy of defeated 
ſchemes and detected villainy. It is this, too, 
which counteracts the inveterate habits, and ſtifles 
the moſt violent ſuggeſtions of nature : through 
which, contrary to the calculations of the moſt 
obvious chances, the avaricious man ſtill looks to 
an increaſe of property from ſome remote con- 
tingency; and through which, in the laſt agonies 
of a debilitated frame, the old man ſtill cheriſhes 
the fond idea of returning health. 


This confidence of expectation, and this per- 
. ſeverance of Hope, were moſt undoubtedly im- 
parted to man, as ſubſervient, under proper re- 
ſtrictions, to uſeful purpoſes and rational ends. 
The misfortunes which indiſcriminately afflict the 
virtuous and deſerving, are ſometimes too heavy 
to be endured: by the feeble aſſiſtance of Reaſon 
alone. Human nature is inadequate to the ſup- 
port of calamities of which it can ſee no end, 
and of which it cannot indulge itſelf in the proba- 
bility. of alleviation. Reſignation, in this caſe, 
becomes deſpair; and the miſery of deſpair is too 
exquilite, experience informs us, to admit of any 


Cure 
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cure but what reſults from remedies of the moſt 


violent and dangerous effects. Here, then, it is, 
that a favourable anticipation of futurity becomes 
neceſſary and uſeful. Too diſtracted in his thoughts, 
ſoberly to compute the means of his ſituation; 
and too much burdened already, to bear with 
patience the reſult of computation; the ſcholar 
of Adverſity ſhuns the flow and impartial in- 
ductions of Reaſon, and gladly repoſes on the 
flattering conſolations of Hope. 


Such is the influence and utility of this pro- 
penſity, when meaſured by the deſires, the wants, 
or the misfortunes of mankind. But admitting it, 
which we do, as a neceſſary incentive to enterprize, 
and a ſerviceable lenitive in affliction; we are 
not thereby obliged to admit it as a ſubſtitute for 
activity in the one, or as an apology for idleneſs 
in the other. There is, indeed, ſcarce any pro- 
penſity more injurious to ſociety, than that of in- 
dulging expectations which can never be fulfilled. 
The ſuperiority of one combination of men over 
another, whether we conſider that combination 
in an enlarged ſenſe as a nation, or in a more con- 
tracted import as a profeſſion, certainly depends 
on the comparative aggregate of their labours. 
The uſe of that man, therefore, to ſociety, is very 
queſtionable, who dedicates to the formation of 

x imaginary 
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imaginary ſchemes, and conſumes, in the delay 
of prepoſterous expectations, that time which 
thould be expended in the exerciſe of rational in- 
duſtry and ſubſtantial exployment. 


It may, perhaps, be objected, that the delufions 
of Hope are too powerful and ſeducing to be 
reſiſted by common minds; that men of quick and 
lively ſpirits will eagerly embrace, and ardently 
purſue, any ſchemes, however viſionary and im- 
practicable, which preſent to the view a wider 
ſcope for exertion, and a fairer proſpe& of ſuc- 
ceſs, than the ſurer and more circuitous road of 
common application ; and that we muſt change 
the nature of man, before we can eradicate from 
it ſo conſtituent a principle as that of Hope. 
Now, conſidered as containing mere abſtract truths; 
this objection claims, and is entitled to, our moſt 
unqualified aſſent; but, when applied to the 
point in queſtion, it is purely evaſive. As par- 
takers of human miſery, we allow, in many fitua- 
tions of lite, the advantages, nay, we admit of 
the neceſſity of Hope; but we contend, that in 
imputing folly and injury to the behaviour of thoſe 
men who rely too implicitly on its promiſes, we 
are perfectly juſtified by the confequences. Let 
thoſe who conſtantly proportion their expectations 
to their wiſhes, compare the inſtances in which 

| R their 
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their hopes have been realized, with thoſe. in 
which they have failed; and then, if in defiance of 
this unanſwerable calculation, they till perſiſt in 
indulging ideas which can only be diſappointed, 
their pretenſions, if they raiſe any, to the charac- 
ter of ' prudent men, may provoke our ſurprize, 
but can never obtain our ſanction. If, indeed, 
thoſe men who, in the pride of confident ſagacity, 
boldly aſcribe errors to the moral government ot 
the world, and triumphantly endeavour to ex- 
empliſy thoſe errors in the unequal diſtribution 
of good and evil; if ſuch men would attentively 
conſider this point, they would diſcover, that 
many of the afflictions of which they complain, 
are rather negative than poſitive evils, and are, in 
fact, rather the neceſſary diſappointments of in- 
ordinate withes, than the undiſtinguiſhing impoſi- 
tions of actual mifery. Virtue is ever reſpectable, 
and generally rewarded : but, if the virtuous man 
rates his ſervices too high, and voluntary amuſes 
his imagination with idle dreams and viſionary 
proſpects, ſhall the general order of human af- 
fairs be interrupted, in order that individual tran- 
quillity may reſt undiſturbed ? 


In ſhort, Hope is a paſſion which, under rea- 
ſonable bounds, contributes in a great meaſure 
th the enjoyments and happineſs of life; but 
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which, beyond thoſe bounds, never fails to ſuper- 
induce the anguiſh and vexations of diſappoint- 
ment. Aſſured, then, of this; let us, with lauda- 
ble moderation, apply it as an active principle to 
objects of obvious importance : no longer engaged 
in fanciful ſpeculations, and no longer ſeduced 
by exorbitant hopes ; let us fix our wiſhes, and 
conſequently our expectations, where they will 
ultimately be fulfilled with ſatisfaction to ourſelves, 
and utility to mankind. 


A WISE OBSERVATION. 


HEN old Diocleſian was called from his 

retreat, and invited to reſume the pur- 

ple, which he had laid down ſome years before, 

« Ah, (ſaid he,) if you could ſee thoſe fruits and 

herbs at Salona, which I cultivate with my own 
hands, you would neyer talk to me of empire.” 


ON 
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ON FRAUD AND RETALIATION. 


HEN the man of benevolence and huma- 

nity ſuffers, as he too often doth, by fraud 
and impoſition, our indignation is very deſervedly 
excited at the rafcal who takes that advantage 
of the goodneſs of the heart, which he would, 
perhaps, in vain have beſought from any weak- 
neſs in the head, of the perfon on whom he means 
to impoſe. 


Frequent inſtances of impoſition do, indeed, 
manifeſtly tend to reſt: ain and check not only the 
benevolence of the perſons of whom the advan- 
tages are taken, but alfo that of others who chance 


to be witneſſes of * impoſition. 


Nor is this the worſt conſequence of fraud and 
impoſition, practiſed by the raſcally upon the ho- 
neſt part of the community; for, although all 
acknowledge the excellency of that admirable 
precept of © doing as they would be done unto ;” 
yet are moſt very much inclined to make a ſmall 
variation in the reading of the divine command, 
and, inſtead of doing as they would be done 
unto,” to“ do as they are done unto.” 


This 
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This camot indeed be defended upon the 
ſtrict rules of morality ; but mankind are ſomehow, 
moſt exceedingly inclined to conſider the com- 
munity in an aggregate light ; and a man even of 
a naturally honeſt diſpoſition, who hath often 
ſuffered by the impoſition of ſome, doth in general 
feel a ſmall inclination to make repriſals on others 
of the community. This is ſo much the caſe that 
the French have a proverb, chiefly indeed uſed 
in reference to gaming, but capable moſt cer- 
tainly of very general application“ That he 
who begins by being dupe, finiſhes by being 
rogue.” 


But although honeſt men are too often cheated 
by thoſe who are not fo honeſt as themſelves, yet 
ſuch is the retribution of Divine Providence, that 
this is much more often the caſe of the knave 
than it is that of the honeſt man. Were we in- 
clined to ſelect a character for the ſubject of im- 
poſition in any tranſaction, we ſhould certainly 
look out for one whoſe object we ſhould ſuppoſe 
it would be to impoſe; for (excluſive that the 
conſideration that the perſon whom you have 
cheated would have cheated you, if it had been 
in his power, converts robbery, as it were, into 
a fair war, and gives that ſanction to injuſtice 


which we often ſee injuſtice take no ſmall pains to 
obtain) . 
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obtain) we ſhould look upon ourſelves as in much 
more hkelthood of ſucceſs in our aim, when 
dealing with one of an cute, tricking, over- 
reaching, in ſhort, dithoneſt, than another of a 
fair, open, candid, and honeſt diſpoſition; as 
influencing, thoſe moſt intent upon aſſaulting 
their adverſarics, lay themſelves the moſt oven to 
a home-thruſt; whilſt thoſe, indeed, who like 
Piſtol, conſider the world as their oyſter, but who 
chuſe rather to uſe wit than ſteel to get at the fiſh, 
confine their operations to perſons of a ſimilar 
diſpoſition ; we cannot ſay that we feel any very 
ardent defire of diſturbing them in their voca- 
tion, and indeed fo well verſed are thoſe gentry 
in common in human nature, that we generally 
ſee their attacks pointed at the very perſons who 
are according to our ideas the moſt eaſily, and, 
at the ſame time, the leaſt unjuſtifiably, impoſed 


upon. 


Thus we find thoſe reſpectable perſonages of 
either ſex, who travel about the country, under 
the idea of being people of great eſtates; but 
which they are kept out of, according to the old 

phraſe, by the right owners; and who are in 
want of only very ſmall aſſiſtance to raiſe both 
themſelves and thoſe who will be ſo far their own 


friends as to afford them ſuch aſſiſtance, to the 
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pinnacle of affluence, generally apply to thoſe 
amongſt the country people who are moſt eſteemed 
by their neighbours and by themſelves for dif- 
cernment and fagacity, and that ſuch their welk 
judged applications very ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. 
The uſual plan alſo of thoſe gentlemen who la- 
bour in the vocation of money-droppers about 
this town, is to pick out for their intended dupe 
ſome one who has no ſmall opinion of himſelf, 
whom they perſuade to join with them in a plan 
to cheat their own gang, who aſſumes the garb 
of folly for the occaſion. It is, indeed, fo almoſt 
conſtantly the caſe upon theſe occaſions, that he 
who goes home ſhorn, came with the intent of 
ſhearing, that we have, when prefent at the trials 
of perſons accuſed of ſuch offences, had our 
doubts whether the jury ought to convict the man 
whole ability has made him triumph over equal 
raſcality. 


We are, indeed, no ſmall admirers of the lex ta- 
lionis, and much delight in the puniſhment of 
offences without the intervention of the law, or 
which the law hath not adverted to. Of the lat- 
ter kinds are thoſe frauds which perſons of the 
turn we have been adverting to, very often at- 
tempt to practiſe upon the liberal profeſſions, ſuch 
as the endeavouring to ſteal the advice of the 
phyſician 
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phyſician or the lawyer, in the courſe of acciden- 
tal converſation. The former is commonly obliged 
to parry theſe attempts with as much decency as 
poſſible, as the conſequences which might attend 
any attempt at puniſhment might perhaps be ra- 
ther more ſerious than would be wiſhed to be in- 


flicted. 


% 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


Mx. SHENSTONE. 


'HEN a certain popular Preacher was 
travelling on his miſſion through the 
country, they were one evening nearly benighted 
on the Birmingham road, near Hales-Owen. As 
they walked on, they ſaw an object, amidſt the 
woods, on the edge of the hill, which, upon 
inquiry, they were told was called Shenſtone's Folly. 
This is a name, which, with ſome ſort of pro- 
priety, the common people give to any work of 
taſte, the utility of which exceeds the level of 
their comprehenſion. 


As they aſcended the hill, through a ſhady lane, 
they obſerved a Gentleman, in his own hair, 
| giving 
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giving directions to ſome labourers who were 
working beyond the uſual hour, in order to finiſh 
a receptacle for a cataract of water; a glimpſe of 
which appeared through the trees on the de of 
the raad. As Mr. W—d and his friend, partly 
out of curioſity, and partly to take breath, made 
a little pauſe, the Gentleman turned his face 
towards them, when Mr. W—d immediately diſ- 
covered him to be no other than his old acquaint- 
ance, the celebrated Mr. Shenſtone, whoſe place 
began to be frequented by people of diſtinction 
from all parts of England, on account of its na- 
tural beauties, which, by the mere force of ge- 
nius and good taſte, Mr. Shenſtone had improved, 
and exhibited to ſo much advantage: and this 
had diſcovered to the world his own fine poetical 
talents and polite learning, which, from his mo- 
deſty, would otherwiſe probably have been 
buried in ſolitude and obſcurity. 


Mr. Shenſtone ſoon recolletted his old academi- 
cal friend and affociate ; and with that warmth of 
benevolence for which he was ſo remarkably 
diſtinguſhed amongſt thoſe that knew him, in- 
ſiſted upon his ſtaying, that night at leaſt, with 
him at the Leaſowes; which invitation Mr. 
Md was ſufficiently inclined to accept. 


. 
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As they paſſed towards the houſe, Mr. Shenſtone 
pointed out to his friend many of the beauties of 
his place. He ſhowed him his caſcades, which 
were ſo deſervedly admired, and the reſervoirs 
they ſupplied ; the proſpects of the country from 
various points of view; his grove, dedicated to 
Virgil; his urns, ſtatues, and his admirable in- 
ſcriptions. He mentioned ſeveral people. of the 
firſt quality, and what Mr. Shenſtone valued more, 
of the firſt taſte, who had done him the honour to 
viſit his place : and particularly he informed him, 
that he expected Lord D—tm—h, and ſome 
other company, the very next day; on which 
account he had been inſpecting his reſervoirs, got 
his. walks cleaned out, and made the men work 
ſo late in order to finiſh the cataract, where his 
friend had firſt ſeen him.” | 

As Mr. W—d knew the elegance of Mr. Shen- 
ſtone's taſte, he could not but add his ſuffrage to 
thoſe, of the reſt of the world, in admiring his 
place; and obſerved, © that, doubtleſs, the plea- 
ſures we receive from gardens, woods, and lawns, 
and other rural embelliſhments, were the moſt 
innocent of any, amuſements ; but then we ſhould 
conſider them as amuſements only, and not let 
them engroſs too much of our attention; that we 
ought to ſpiritualize our ideas as much as poſlible 


and 
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and that it was worth while to inquire, how far 
too violent a fondneſs, for theſe merely inanimate 
beauties might interfere with our love of Gop, 
and attach us too ſtrongly to the things of this 
world. | 


This gave Mr. Shenſtone an opportunity, in his 
turn, of combating his friend's enthuſiaſtic notions, 
who (he found by his own account) had deſerted 
the ſtation in which his own choice, and his mo- 
ther's approbation, had fixed him, to fally forth 
and preach the Goſpel, without any other call to 
that office than what a warm imagination had 
ſuggeſted, and which a romantic view of convert- 
ing ſinners at large, had prompted him to un- 
dertake. 


The two friends, however, ſupped together 
very amicably; and, after drinking a cool tankard, 
and ſpending a pretty late evening in talking over 
the incidents of their youth, which they had ſpent 
together in the Univerſity, Mr. Shenſtone ſhewed 
his friend into an elegant bed-chamber, fitted up 
in a Gothic taſte, and wiſhed him a good night. 


As ſoon as Mr. Shenſtone roſe in the morning, 
he went up to his friend's apartment to ſummon 


him to breakfaſt; when, to his ſurprize, he found 
both 
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both him and his companion departed, without 
taking leave of him, and upon Mr. W—'s table 
was left the following letter : 


My good Friend, 


6e J am called hence by the ſpirit: in the vi- 
ſions of the night it was revealed unto me. I muſt 
own, that, like the good Publius, you have received 
and lodged us courteouſly ; and my bowels yearn 
for your ſalvation. But, my dear friend, I am 
afraid you have ſet up idols in your heart; you 
ſeem to pay a greater regard to Pan and Sylvanus, 
than to Paul or Silas. Y ou have forſaken the foun- 
tains of the living Lord, and hewn you out ciſ- 
terns, broken ciſterns, that will hold no water. 
But my conſcience beareth teſtimony againſt this 
idolatry. Bel boweth down ; Nebo ſtoopeth. I 
have delivered my own ſoul, and will pray for 


your converſion, 
« Tam 


* Your brother in the Lord, 


G. W.“ 


This extraordinary letter, and his friend's abrupt 
departure, greatly alarmed Mr. Shenſtone; but, 
going out to view his principal caſcade, he ſoon 
| diſcoyercd 
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diſcovered the myſtery; that his friend, imagining 
he was too much affected with the applauſes that 
were beſtowed on his good taſte in laying out his 
place, had forced open his ſluices, and emptied 
his reſervoirs, ſo that in a literal ſenſe, his ciſ- 
terns could hold no water, nor his caſcades make 
any great figure that day; and, what was more 
diſtreſsful, he had thrown down a leaden ſtatue 
of the Piping Fawn, from its pedeſtal, which 
was a damage that could not eaſily be repaired 
before the arrival of his illuſtrious gueſts. 


Mr. Shenſtone was a little provoked at the firſt 
diſcovery of this incident; but upon reflection, 
could not forbear laughing at his old friend's fran- 
tic proceedings ; and thought the ſingularity of 
the adventure would afford his gueſts as much 
entertainment, as a greater flaſh from his caſcades, 
or, as viewing his place in more exact order. 


THE GOLDEN NAIL. 


AN ALCHEMICAL TALE. 


HURNISSERUS, a man of infinite whim 
and madneſs, was the author of ſome works 
which ſufficiently prove that his natural temper 
was 
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was not much to be relied on. The ſtory of his 
golden nail is curious. Having worked away 
his fortune in alchemy, and finding his ſchemes 
vain, he had a mind at once to get into the fer- 

vice of a certain prince, and to eſtabliſh a cha- 
rafter of himſelf to all the world, as if poſſeſſed of 
the grand alchemical ſecret. To this purpoſe 
he declared, that he had found out a liquor which 
would immediately convert all metals plunged 
Into it into gold. The prince, the nobility of the 
place, and all the literati, were invited to fee the 
experiment ; and the chemiſt having prepared a 
hrge nail, the half of which was iron and the 
other gold, well joined together, coated over the 
gold part with a cruſt of iron, which he joined 
fo nicely to the reſt of the iron, that no eye could 
- diſcover the fallacy. Having this ready, he placed 
his veſſel of liquor on the table, which was no other 
than common aqua fortis, Then, ſending a ſer- 
vant to a ſhop for ſome nails of the ſame kind, 
he, by an eaſy piece of legerdemain, when he 
had deſired the company to examine them, and 
ſee that they were real nails, took out his own, 
and after turning it about before the company, 
plunged it half way into the liquor: a hiſſing and 
bubbling noiſe aroſe, and the aqua fortis imme- 
diately diſſolved, and waſhed off the iron coat, 
and the gold appeared. The nail was handed 


round 
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round to all the company, and finally delivered 
to the prince, in whoſe cabinet it now remains. 
The gold-maker was deſir ed to dip mare nails, 
and other things, but he immediately threw the: 
liquor away, telling them they had ſeen enough. 
He was made happy for the reſt of his life ; but: 
all the entreaties in the world never could get: 
him to make any more gold. 


TURPLITUDE and INFAMY of BETRAYING PRI- 


VATE CONVERSATION. 


MONGST all the beauties and excellencies 

1 of the ancient writers, of which I profeſs 
myſelf an admirer, there are none which ſtrike 
me with more veneration, than the precepts they 
have delivered to us for our conduct in ſociety. 
The fables of the poets, and the narrations of 
the hiſtorians, amaze and delight us with their 
reſpective qualifications; but we feel ourſelves 
particularly concerned, ivhen a moral virtue, or 
a ſocial obligation, is ſet before us, the practice 
of which is our indiſpenſible duty; and, perhaps, 
we are more ready to o'bſerve theſe inſtructions, 
or atleaſt acquieſce ſo oner in the propriety of: 
them,, 
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them, as the authority of the teacher is unqueſ- 
tionable, the addreſs not particularly confined or 
levelled, and the cenſure conſequently leſs dog- 
matical. 


Of All the virtues which the ancients poſſeſſed, 
the zeal and fidelity of their friendſhips appear 
to me as the higheſt diſtinctions of their cha- 
raters. Private perſons, and particularly affini- 
ties amongſt them, have been long celebrated and 
admired; and if we examine their conduct as 
companions, we ſhall find, that the rites of their 
religion were not more ſacred, more ſtrongly ra- 
tified, or more ſeverely preſerved, than their laws 


of ſociety. 


The table of friendſhip, and the altar of ſacri- 
fice, were equally uncontaminated : the myſteries 
of Bacchus were enveloped with as many leaves 
as thoſe of Ceres; and the profanation of either 
deity excluded the offenders from the aſſemblies 
of men; the revealer was judged accurſed, and 
impiety was thought to accompany his ſteps. 


Without inveighing againſt the practice of the 
preſent times, or comparing it with that of the 
paſt, I ſhall only remark, that if we cannot meet 


together upon the honeſt principles of ſocial, be- 
ings, 
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ings, there is reaſon to fear, that we are placed 
in the moſt unfortunate and lamentable zra ſince 
the creation of mankind. It is not the increaſe 
of vices inſeparable from humanity that alarms 
us, the riots of the licentious, or the outrages of 
the profligate; but it is the abſence of that in- 
tegrity, the neglect of that virtue, the contempt 
of that honour, which, by connecting individuals, 
formed ſociety, and without which, ſociety can 
no longer ſubſiſt. 


Few men are calculated for that cloſe connec- 
tion, which we diſtinguiſſi by the appellation of 
friendſhip; and we well know the difference be- 
tween a friend and an acquaintance: the ac- 
quaintance is in a poſt of progreſſion; and after 
having paſſed through a courſe of proper expe- 
rience, and given ſufficient evidence of his merit, 
takes a new title, and ranks himſelf higher. He 
muſt now be conſidered as in a place of conſe- 
quence; in which all the ornaments of our na- 
ture are neceſſary to ſupport him. But the great 
requiſites, thoſe without which, all others are uſe- 
* are fidelity and taciturnity. 


He moiſt not only be ſuperior to loquacious im- 
becility, he muſt be well able to requeſt the at- 
tacks of curioſity, and to reſiſt thoſe powerful en- 
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gines that will be employed againſt him, wine and 
reſentment. Such are the powers that he muſt 
conſtantly exert, after a truſt is repoſed in him : 
and that he may not overload himſelf, let him 
not add to his charge, by his own enquiries ; let 
it be a devolved, not an acquired commiſſion. 
here are as few inſtigations in this country to 
a breach of confidence, as ſincerity can rejoice 
under. The betrayer is for ever ſhut out from 
the ways of men, and his diſcoveries are deemed 
the effects of malice. We wiſely. imagine, he 
muſt be actuated by other motives than the pro- 
mulgation of truth; and' we receive his evidence, 
however we may uſe-it, with contempt. Poli- 
tical exigencies may require a ready reception of 
ſuch private advices; but though the neceſſities 
of government admit the intelligence, the wiſdom 
of it but | barely encourages the intelligencer. 
There is no name ſo odious to us, as that of an 
Informer. The very alarm in our ſtreets at the 
approach of one, is a ſufficient "Re of the ge- 
neral abhorrence of this character. 7: 


Since theſeare the ai . upon 
which, men acquire this denomination, it may be 
aſked, what are the inducements to the treachery. 
aA not ſuppoſe. it — proceeds from the 
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badneſs of the mind, and indeed I think it is im- 
poſſible that it ſhould : weakneſs diſcovers what 
malignity propagates ; till at laſt, confirmation is 
required, with all the ſolemnity of proof, from 
the firſt author of the report ; who only defigned 
to gratify his own loquacity, or the importunity 
of his companion. An idle vanity inclines us to 
enumerate our parties of mirth and friendſhip; and 
we believe our importance is increaſed by a reca- 
pitulation of the diſcourſe, of which we were 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed ſharers : and to ſhew that we 
were eſteemed fit to be entruſted with affairs of 
great concern and privacy, we notably give in 
our detail of them. 


There is, beſides, a very general inclination 
amongſt us to hear a ſecret, to whomſoever it re- 
lates, known or unknown to us, of whatever im- 
port, ſerious or trifling, ſo it be but a ſecret : the 
delight of telling it, and of hearing it are nearly 
proportionate and equal. The poſſeſſor of the 
valuable treaſure appears indeed rather to have 
the advantage; and he ſeems to claim his ſupe- 
riority. I have diſcovered at once in a large com- 
pany, by an air and deportment that is aſſumed 
upon ſuch oecalions, who it is that is conſcious 


of this happy charge: he appears reſtleſs and 
full 
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full of doubt for a conſiderable time ; has fre- 
quent conſultations with himſelf, like a bee un- 
determined where to ſettle in a variety of ſweets; 
till at laſt one happy ear attracts him more forci- 
bly than the reſt, and there he fixes, © ſtealing 
and giving odours.” In alittle time it becomes 
a matter of great amazement, that the whole town 
is as well acquainted with the ſtory, as the two 
who were fo buſily engaged; and the conſterna- 
tion 1s greater, as each reporter is confident, that 
he only communicated it to one perſon. 


« A report,” ſays Strada, thus tranſmitted 
from one to one, is like a drop of water at the 
top of a houſe ; it deſcends but from tile to tile, 
yet at laſt makes its way to the gutter, and then 
is inyolved in the general ſtream.” And if I may 
add to the compariſon, the drop of water, after 
its progreſs through all the channels of the ſtreet, 
is not more contaminated with filth and dirt, 
than a ſimple ſtory, after it has paſſed through 
the mouths of a few modern tale-bearery. 


THOUGHTS 
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THOUGHTS 


ON THE 


Inconveniences of Narrow Criticiſm. 


HEN men are habituated to the ſtudy of 

V the fine arts, to the reading of elegant 
authors, and to receive theſe delicate impreſſions 
of beautiful imagery which the hand of genius 
alone can ſtamp, and the nicer traits of which 
congenial minds alone are capable of perceiving, 
their taſte, in proportion as they advance, becomes 
refined : what once excited their admiration ſerves 
but to provoke their criticiſm. Performances 
which have been regarded with a degree of en- 
thuſiaſtic rapture, are expoſed to ridicule; and 
they look down with a kind of ſelf-applauding 
riſibility on what they once thought the ſtrongeſt 
efforts of the human mind. It is a truth which 
few are willing to acknowledge, yet every one 
feels, that men receive their greateſt, if not their 
only happineſs from vanity. Vanity hinders them 
from owning it. To this alone can we attri- 
bute the exceſſive propenfity which we hourly 
find in men to depreciate the performance of 
others; but more eſpecially among thoſe who ex- 
erciſe the ſame profeſſions, It is likewiſe a truth, 
that 
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that when we diſcover any real or imaginary 
beauty in any work, there is more applauſe, how- 
ever we may deceive ourſelves, beſtowed upon 
our penetration, than upon the author. The 
triumph of ſelflove is far more exulting, when 
we gain an opportunity of finding fault : our cri- 
ticiſms too often, eſpecially among the half-int- 
tiated, are expreſſed by contempt : experience 
only can correct the miſtakes of vanity. Zoilus 

no doubt imagined himſelf ſuperior to Homer, 
conſequently to all mankind. Dennis was too in- 
corrigible to be laſhed, or laughed out of his im- 
aginary conſequence. Let us beware of falling 
into the ſame errors. Haſty criticiſms are fre- 
quently falſe ones. In proportion as the means 
of acquiring knowledge becomes more general, 
falſe critics increaſe; and we too frequently hear 
all pretenſions to merit denied to thoſe per- 
formances where the name of the author cannot 


inſure ſuceeſs. 


Works of genius under this diſadvantage, are 
buried for a time. The herd of mankind are in- 
capable of judging or thinking for themſelves ; 
but, -like parrots, prate as they are taught. It is 
ſaid that true genius is generally conſcious of its 
own ſuperiority; and every petty ſcribbler will 
confirm the obſervation. 


Altho' 
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Altho' I believe it to be impoſſible for a great 
mind to remain utterly unacquainted with its own 
ſuperior powers, yet that very vanity which at one 
time ſerves as a ſpur to impel the mind forward, 
becomes at another a curb. The dread of doing 
wrong acts very powerfully on thoſe who clearly 
at TY W it 1 is to do i. f ! 


L 10 be taken no notice of, is as N to that 
greedy defire of praiſe, which is always an at- 
tendant upon genius, as to be found fault with; 
nay more ſo, for in the latter caſe it finds a re- 
ſource: genius gains an opportunity of diſplaying 
itſelf by vindication. It is worth our while to 
enquire how it happens that the human mind is 
ſcen to expand and enlarge its powers during 
ſome remarkable periods; and why it is con- 
ſtantly obſerved to contract itſelf within its uſual 
limits, from whence nothing but the utmoſt 98. 
gree of 3 mn rouze it. 


There were, no doubt: a chain of cauſes, which 
all-contributed to the production of all theſe 
great performances which have dignified parti- 
cular times, and which reflects ſo much honour 
on the extenſive faculties of the mind. Among 
the moſt powerful of theſe we may place an uni- 
yerfal diſpoſition to admire, among the people 


for 
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for whoſe inſtruction or amuſement theſe per- 
formances were intended, a propenſity likewiſe 
among the authors to do each other juſtice : for 
when men of known, or ſuppoſed abilities, are 
heard recommending a work, every pretender 
to criticiſm is eager to ſpeak from his authority. 
Nothing can be ſo powerful an incentive to a 
great genius to excel any former production of 
his own, as to hear that production praiſed. He 
can always diſcover blemiſhes in his own works: 
he 1 W he can always ſurpaſs them. 


Praiſe is the food of the mind, and when ad- 
miniſtered in a proper medium, renders it healthful 
and ſtrong. To find yourſelf enraptured at the 
peruſal of thoſe great works of genius which 
have received the univerſal ſuffrage of mankind, 
and to' emulate them in imagination, are noble 
ſigns; to look up deſpondingly at them is the re- 
verſe. The dormity of ſuperior genius, parti- 
cularly in works of imagination, may tnerefore, 
in a great meaſure, be imputed to the great num- 
ber of pretended critics, and the great ſcarcity 
of real ones. 7 


Books are become ſo genera], and Magazine 
and monthly critics of all kinds ſo plentiful, that 
almoſt every man who reads is a critic, and every 


body 
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body reads now, more or leſs. The diſcovery 
of faults meets with far more encouragement 
than the pointing out of beauties. The reaſon 
lies, as I obſerved before, in vanity. The mind 
is flattered by being capable of diſcovering er- 
ror, and immediately claims a ſuperiority. To 
find fault is a much eaſier taſk likewiſe, than to 
beſtow juſt praiſe ; hence critical authors are be- 
come far more induſtrious in the ſearch after 
blemiſhes than beauties. Writers now are little 
more than compilers, invention is almoſt totally 
neglected, altho' genius never had before ſo many 
materials. When authors engage themſelves now 
in works of imagination, they have ſo many dry 
rules to obſerve, which like a large rod in a 
ſchool, are hung up in terrorem, that invention is 
in continual dread of the critical birch ; many of 
theſe rules too are drawn from authors whoſe 
extenſive genius was above all rules, except ſuch 
as nature immediately points out, and who never 
bad the leaſt intention of writing a critical code. 
The wild and gigantic, yet delightfully pleaſing 
form which imagination uſed to wear, is dwindled 
even below the ſtandard of ſpeculative reaſon : 
her features are become entirely regular indeed, 
which is the greateſt defect they could have, and 
which are far more characteriſtie of phyſical phi- 
laſophy than of fancy. Imagination has always 

_— been 
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been moſt prevalent in half-enlightened ages: 
Homer, Shakeſpeare, Arioſto, are noble proofs 
of this truth ; and though her ſtudies are vaſt, 
and her ſteps irregular, they conduct her votaries 
through every blooming wild, over precipices 
horribly beautiful, and place them amidſt land- 
ſcapes, which, though frequently tremendous, 
are eternally variegated, are ever pleaſing. 


Had Shakeſpeare worn the critical fetters which 
are now fo plentifully forged to chain down the 
fancy, we had never been terrified at his ghoſts 
and witches, delighted with his fairies and gob- 
blins, nor amazed and diverted at his airy ſpirits 
and earth-born monſters. Homer is ſuperior to 
criticiſm when deſcribing his Syrens, his Circe, 
and his Cyclops; men were then willing to be 
pleaſed and amuſed while they were inſtructed: 
they were alſo willing 00 praiſe and admire their 
wanne 


5 


The 2 of —_— is too cnaucathy filled 
— and uſurpers, who wantonly deal out 
vengeance either ignorantly, maliciouſſy, or with 
a Harrow and confined mind, and a butchering 
hand. Let the ſons of genius therefore ſtand 
hald forth, and drive thoſe uſurpers from that 


thrane which none but the legitimate ſonsof genius 
ſhould 


gd s- 
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ſhould dare approach: let them be eager to ren- 
der juſtice to each other: let them try to turn 
the current of little witticiſms and envious detrac- 
tion, into the bold, free, and clear ſtream of emu- 
lative praiſe-and laudable candour. Let them 
ſhew themſelves hardy enough to break and ſhake 
off thoſe uſeleſs ſhackles with which the numb 
hand of ſpeculative dulneſs hath loaded them; 
then ſhall we behold the realms of fancy enlarged, 
even beyond their ancient boundaries: then ſhall 
we behold them friſk o'er the lawns among the 
ſhepherds, dance by moonlight with the fairies, 
bound o'er the mountains and ſhagged rocks, 
with her various robe lightly waving o'er her 


antic waiſt; then ſhall we view her riſe upon her 


dappled wing, and ſoar majeſtic and meand'ring 
through the milky-way, even to the heaven of 
heavens, or ſink again profound ten thouſand 
thouſand fathoms into the remoteſt territories of 
chaos and old night. 


n _ _—— 
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CONJUGAL HEROISM: 
A MORAL TALE. 


HOSE who have devoted a great deal of their 
„time to the writings of the moſt ancient 
hiſtorians of all nations will find, in the earlieſt 
| ages 
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ages of which we have any accounts well au- 
thenticated, many ſhining proofs of conjugal at- 
fection: and if they are alſo admirers of the fair 
ſex, they will not be a little pleaſed to ſee ſeveral 
women exhibited in the moſt favourable colours 
for their exemplary conduct in the marriage-ſtate. 
Women, who would have made diſtinguiſhed 
figures even inthisage; in which, though ſeparations 
are numerous, and divorces frequent, there are ſtill 
wives to be met with, from the court to the cot- 
tage, who cannot be too highly extolled for their 
merit. The heroine, as ſhe may be juſtly called, 
of the following tale, has not yet been brought 
forward to the public in the manner ſhe deſerves; 
as none of the popular hiſtorians, whoſe works 
are now in circulation, have mentioned her : but 
their ſilence concerning ſo bright a character in 
the female world, is no poſitive proof (though 
ſome people may think it a preſumptive one) that 
ſuch a character never exiſted. Even in our Hiſtories 
of England the names of many illuſtrious women 
(illuſtrious for their virtues, if not for families 
and fortune) are omitted, which would have done 
conſiderable honour to their recording pages; 
though their actions were not of ſo brilliant a na- 
ture as to be tranſmitted to poſterity ; though they 
did not ſhine in the cabinet, and though they did 
not diſtinguiſh themſelves in the field ; we want 
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not female warriors nor female politicians ; they 
may dazzle and aſtoniſh us by their military at- 
chievement, and political abilities, but they muſt 
certainly give us more pleaſure by acquitting them- 
ſelves at once with dignity and grace in their do- 
meſtic apartments: in them, they are, without 
the leaſt approximation to a pun—at Home. 


During the courſe of thoſe centuries, in which 
the Romans, after the expulſion of their kings, 
made a ſpirited appearance by their martial exploits, 
and in which many heroes were at the ſame time 
remarkable for their poverty and their pat riotiſm, 
Licinius, a plebian by birth, but juſtly entitled to 
the higheſt patrician honours, by his intimate 
acquaintance with every branch of legiſlation, as 
well as by his military proweſs, added to a conſi- 
derable ſhare of military knowledge, was natu- 
rally deſirous (from a conſciouſneſs of being equally 
fitted for the ſorum and the camp, by his elocution 
as an orator, and by his courage as a ſoldier,) 
to conduct any operation for the glory and ad- 
vantage of the Republic, and to ſtand out (in the 
language of painting) in a maſterly manner ; of 
convincing his fellow-citizens that he thought 
himſelf of too much conſequence to be overlooked 
by them. His internal merit was, certainly, con- 
ſiderable; but there was a ſomething in his external 

behaviour 
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behaviour which, while it ſufficiently marked him 
as apatriot, rendered him more odious than ami- 
able as a men. | 


This ſomething (for want of a better word) was 

a ftrong tendency to ſhew his various powers with 
a ſelf· ſufficient air, and to diſcover the high ſenſe 
he had of his own importance, in a ſtile which 
denoted ineffable contempt for thoſe before whom 
he with much vanity difplayed them. By this ill- 
judged behaviour he created himfelf many ene- 
mies, and was always oppoſed with violence, 
whenever he attempted to make a puſh for the 
firſt employments in the ſtate ; the only employ- 
ments which flattered his ambition : nor could he 
ever find friends enough in a conteſt for the poſt 
he aimed at, to bear him through the waves of 
oppoſition, to the animating point in view. He 
was continually unfortunate in all his public un- 
dertakings, and never carried his election, becauſe 
he never took the proper ſteps to ſecure a majority 
of votes in his favour. Licinius, after a number 
of diſappointments, finding that he had no 
chance for a' civic or a mural crown, turned his 
thoughts towards a lucrative marriage ; and he 
was very much encouraged to adopt this mode of 
proceeding, by the ſmiles which a Iady of high 
rank in Rome beſtowed upon him, the only 
daughter 
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daughter of a Patrician ; who plumed himſelf 
upon his progenitors, and boaſted that the faunder 
of this family was a Trojan. This Patzician, in- 
flamed with all the pride of anceſtry, was par- 
ticularly active againſt a man, whoſe preſumption, 
he thought, was exceſſive, though he could not 
help owning that he had parts under proper 
management, equal to any thing which he uns 
dertook. Licinius, though he was certain of 
drawing, down upon his head the ſevereſt dif- 
pleaſure of Matella's noble father, by taking 
advantages of the overtures ſhe. made to him, 
depended ſo much upon the force of his paternal 
affection, that he determined to unite himſeif to her 
by the {ſtrongeſt ties. But before we proceed to 
the Temple of Hymen, with this Roman pair, it 
may not be amiſs to give a ſketch of the cheater 
of the bride. IF | 


Metella was happily formed by nature to charm 
the eye, and poſſeſſed of all the feminine virtues 
which are the beſt calculated to make ber out ward 
attractions appear with redoubled luſtre. The 
moſt aſſiduous connoiſſeur could not find a ma- 
terial blemifh in her perſon, and the had number- 
leſs graces. which, were irreſiſtible. Her mind 
had been cultivated with great care, as ſhe had the 
ae maſters of all kinds to ſuperintend her edu- 
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cation; and the improvements which ſhe made un- 
der their inſtructions, raiſed her to a ſuperiority 
over the million among her ſex, which would have 
proved extremely offenſive to many of her ac- 
quaintance, commonly called friends, had ſhe 
not prudently kept them under before them, that 
they might not point at her the charge of oſten- 
tation; and ſhe behaved with ſuch conſummate 
diſcretion, that ſhe was praiſed, even by her own 
ſex, for the modeſty of her deportment : and 
theſe eulogiums were the moſt pleaſing compli- 
ments which could have been paid her: but ſhe 
received them with a chaſtized ſatisfaction, which 
encreaſed the meritoriouſneſs of her conduct. She 
had a much nicer part to act with regard to her 
father and her lover. She was in a ſituation cri- 
tical beyond expreſſion ; and the ſtruggles which 
ſhe- endured, occaſioned by her filial duty, and 
her prepoſſeſſions in favour of Licinius, are not 
to be deſcribed. By the ſevereſt trials which ſhe 
had ever experienced, was her gentle boſom now 
affaulted ; and ſhe was for a long time in ſuch a 
ſtate of agonizing uncertitude, that ſhe knew not 
how to come to a deciſion with reſpect to the very 
| Intereſting debate carried on in her mind between 
duty as a plaintiff, and love as defendant ; both of 
them were the diſputants; and both of them had 


1 5515 deal to ſay of their reſpectiye opinions. 
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While Metella remained in this ſtate of un- 
certainty—perplexed—as Othello was, upon 
another occaſion—in the extreme,—a flight 
incident turned the ſcale of dubitation entirely 
in Licinius's favour. Metella having wandered 
one evening, the fineſt ſhe had ever ſeen, with a 
ſervant, in ſome, fields belonging to her father's 
elegant villa, full of reflections on her embar- 
raſſing ſituation, painfully divided between her 
duty and her love, ſhe was ſuddenly accoſted by | 
a man who had ſomething very ſavage in his ap- 
pearance, and, from the roughneſs of whoſe 
firſt addreſſes to her, ſhe had reaſon to expett ſtill 
more offenſive behaviour. She was not alarmed 
without cauſe. | 


Turning from him with horror and affright, 
ſhe bade hex attendant keep cloſe to her, and 
hurried from him as faſt as ſhe could move her 
feet ; but not being able to walk as faſt as her 
purſuer, ſhe was obliged to halt. She then 
ſcreamed, called upon the goddeſs of chaitity, the 
immaculate Diana, to ſave her from the imminent 
danger to which her perſon was expoſed. Ihe 
virgin goddeſs heard her prayers, and ſent Li- 
cinius, her lover, the lord of her heart, to her 
aſſiſtance. At his unexpected, but moſt welcome 


approach, all her alarming apprehenſions imme- 
X diately 
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diately vaniſhed: ſhe no longer dreaded her for- 
midable foe ; but, flying into the friendly arms of 
her Licinius, which were opened to receive her, 
ſunk upon his boſom, at once overcome by her 
paſt terrors, and her preſent tenderneſs. At the 
ſight of Licinius the ſuppoſed raviſher, who was 
well acquainted with his valour and who did not 
chuſe to enter into a perſonal engagement with 
him of any kind, ' retreated with precipitation. 
Licinius, therefore, was left quite at liberty to 
attend his dear Metella ; and being powerfully 
aſſiſted by her faithful companion, he had ſoon 
the ſatisfaction to ſee a perfect reſtoration of her 
faculties. The interview between them became 
then more tender—more animated—more em- 
barraſſing.— On their near approach to the villa 
of Metellus, whoſe parental ſeverity was equally 
dreaded by them both, the amiable and fincere 
lovers ſeparated, but not without exchanging 
vows of perpetual conſtancy, and mutually aſſur- 
ing each other, that nothing ſhould ſhake their fi- 
delity, to the preſervation of which they had ſo- 
lemnly invoked, as witneſſes, all Ts divinities i in 
their pantheon. 7 0 


From this time Metella felt her heart ſo ſtrongly 
attached to Licinius, that he became the god of 


her idolatry, and filial duty now held but a ſe- 
condary 
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condary place in her enamoured boſom. From 
this time ſhe reſolved to embrace the firſt oppor- 
tunity to throw herſelf under her lover's protec 

tion, if he preſſed for her conſent to be removed 
from her father's houſe ; but ſhe could not bring 
herſelf to depart fo far from her natural delicacy, 
as to make the firſt motion for an elopement.—She 
did not, however, long remain thus delicately 
diſtreſſed. Licinius, impatient to get her into his 
poſſeſſion, in a very ſhort time propoſed a removal. 
His requeſt was immediately, though decently, 
granted ; and all the operations relating to the 
projected releaſement were carried on without 
being impeded by any conſiderable interruptions. 
The moſt ſenſible people are too apt, when they 
are under the influence of their ruling paſſion, to 
act with more precipitance than diſcretion. Li- 
Cinius and Metella, both of them, had the moſt 
reſpectable underſtandings; but they did not, 
when they ſchemed the perpetual enjoyment of 
each other's ſociety; reflect with due attention on 
the probable conſequences with which the con- 
ſummation of their wiſhes would be attended. 
The ardour of their loves, and the ſincerity of 
their affection, were notorious; but the prudence 
of their conduct was extremely queſtionable—If 
Licinius had been as intimately acquainted with 


the character of Metellus as his daughter was, he 
would 
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would not have ventured, perhaps, to riſk the full 
force of his diſpleaſure: and if ſhe, who certainly 
could not be ignorant of the private movements 
in her father's mind, with regard to her tender 
attachment, had beſtowed the proper degree of 
confideration upon that patrician pride, which 
ſtrongly marked his character, ſhe would have 
been ſtill more averſe to any meaſures directly 
tending to inflame it. 


When theſe two lovers had been united by Hy- 
men, they gave themſelves up to the engagements 
of their conjugal felicity, and were too much flat- 
tered by the indulgence of their chaſte delights 
to be apprehenſive of a ſpeedy diminution of 
them. Intoxicated with their nuptial joys, they 
were not quite prepared for a change of the nup- 
tial ſcene. In proportion, therefore, to the hap- 
pineſs which they felt from the completion of 
their defires, was the ſhock which they received 
when they heard of the manner in which the re- 
ſentment of Metellus had operated againſt them. 
Licinius, however, when he was informed of his 
deſigns by a particular friend, did not wait till 
they were formally executed in a ſenatorial way: 
he baniſhed himſelf from Rome; and as his amia. 
ble Metella declared her readineſs to accompany 
him in his exile voluntarily, and compulſive at 

the 
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the ſame time, he quitted the capital without re- 
luctance, and haſtened to the place which he 
had pitched upon for his retreat, without delay. 


When Metellus found that Licinius had re- 
moved himſelf from Rome, he was not a little 
diſappointed, though he had taken every ſtep in 
his power to procure his baniſhment. It was the 
operation of his pride which prevented him from 
enjoving the fulleſt ſatisfaction from it ; and it was 
the ſame pride which excluded all reconciliation 
between him and his daughter. Frequently did 
he wiſh, indeed, in ſpite of his ſtrong ſenſe of 
the affront offered to his family, to receive her 
whom he had always looked on with the moſt 
affectionate eyes; and frequently were the feelings 
of the parent ready to get the better of the haugh- 
tineſs of the patrician; but the latter always pre- 
vailed in every conteſt between them, and became 
at laſt immoveably firm againſt his own peace.— 
From the moment of his daughter's departure 
from him, he was robbed of all his tranquillity. 
For his paternal diſquietudes he was to be pitied ; 
but for his pride he was deſervedly puniſhed, by 
every pang which it occaſioned. 


Licinius and Metella having embarked on 
board the veſſel which was to convey them to the 
place 
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place they had choſen for their reſidence, till 
they could return to Rome with more agree- 
able proſpects before them, could not at firſt 
help diſcovering ſome concern at being obliged 
to give up all the moſt agreeable connections; but 
they ſoon reconciled themſelves to their ſituation, 
by reflecting upon the ſtrength of their mutual at- 
tachment ; each of them conſidering the other as 
the firſt object of attention: and each felt, at the 
ſame time, that in no part of the world they 
could be completely wretched, while their con- 
jugal affection and fidelity were unſhaken. In 
this ſituation they waited with anxiety for the 
moment of departure from their native country, 
though not in the manner they wiſhed. 


Metellus, as ſoon as he heard that Licinius had 
deſigned to baniſh himſelf from Rome, and to con- 
vey himſelf to a diſtant country, was rather pleafed 
than diſturbed by the information ; but when 
he began to conſider that his daughter alſo was 
on the point of going into exile with her huſband, 
he was ſomewhat ſtaggered and perplexed. By 
an act of diſobedience, which, in his eſtimation, 
was unpardonable, ſhe had greatly offended him 
as a parent ; and by uniting herſelf to a man of 
low extraction, ſhe had conſiderably wounded 


his ſenatorial pride. Severe, therefore, were 
the 
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the conflicts which he endured upon his daughter's 
marriage, and he actually reſolved never to ſee 
her again: but the intelligence relating to Li- 
cinius's proceedings gave a new turn to his ideas. 
He then employed a perſon in whom he thought 
he could place an unlimited confidence, to 
ſeparate Metella from her huſband ; to bring the 
former to him, and let the latter remain on board 
the veſſel in which he had taken his paſſage. By 
as artful a maneuvre as ever was practiſed for the 
accompliſhment of ſuch a deſign, Spurius, whom 
Metellus had employed as his confidential friend, 

did, indeed, ſeparate the happy pair, by throwing 
them into a ſtate of inſenſibility: but inſtead of 
conducting Metella to her father, agreeably to his 
promiſe, he put her on board another veſſel for kzs 
own uſe; and eaſily prevailed on the maſter of it, 
by conſiderable preſents, to direct its courſe ac- 
cording to his inclination | re 


By this plan of operation, Licinius and Metella, 
to their extreme ſurprize and affliction, were torn 
from each other ; and the ſenſations which they 
mutually muſt have felt upon their being divided, 
may be conceived by thoſe married pairs who, 
with ſimilar ſentiments, have been in circum- 
ſtances equally diſtreſsful ; but even by them they 
can hardly be deſcribed. 
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L Licinius had no'reaſon to complain of any of 
thoſe to whoſe care he had committed his perſon : 
he found in all of them a great readineſs to ren- 
der his voyage as pleaſant as poſlible, by their 
civilities and attention, which he rewarded with 
liberality; yet the kindneſs he received was in- 
ſufficient to remove the load which oppreſſed his 
fpirit, when he thought of his ſeparation from 
his truly beloved Metella. His uncertainty with 
regard to her fate gave him the moſt poignant 
difquietude; and he wearied the immortal gods with 
prayers for her ſafety, not without intermixing 
the fervent ' petitions to be reſtored to her affec- 
tionate arms. The remembrance of paſt ſcenes 
ſometimes unmanned him to ſuch a degree, that 
he could not refrain from burſting into tears: 
the ſight of which melted the hearts of thoſe 
among his companions, who were not remarkably 
ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions :—melted them 
to compaſſion. 


During the courſe of the voyage they met 
a ſhip belonging to a nation then at war with 
the Romans, and a fierce engagement enſued. 
Licinius was rejoiced to ſee his countrymen 
triumph, in conſequence of their ſaperior va- 
lour and addreſs, and made their enemies cap- 


tives ; but he was pained to find that the ſhip 
OY had 
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had received injuries during the vigorous conteſt 
which difabled her from proceeding to the ſpot 
he had marked for his future reſidence. She was 
obliged to ſtop at an iſland in the way, to be re- 
paired. | 


In this iſland Licinius, though he was at firſt 
too much taken up with the peculiar unhappineſs 
of his condition to make any topical remarks, 
met with ſo many beautiful proſpects, and fo 
much politeneſs from the inhabitants, that he be- 
came almoſt pleaſed with his inſular ſituation. 


Metella, in her ſeparated ſtate, met with very 
different treatment. She was in no part of ker 
voyage indulged with any conſolation to alleviate 
the preſſure of her conjugal griefs; they were 
piercing, and ſhe had too much reaſon to believe 
that they would be permanent. The only. con- 
ſolation ſhe received in her unfortunate circum- 
ſtances was, that which virtue always affords her 
true votaries under the ſevereſt trials with which 
they can be viſited. 


With all the intrepidity, but without the arts 
of a profeſſed libertine, Spurius made innumerable 
attempts to ſhake the virtue of Metella, to alie- 


nate her affections from her huſband, and to 
Y ſeduce 
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ſeduce her to falfify her nuptial vows ; but all his 
efforts were unſucceſsful: her attachment to 
Licinius was not to be weakened by any thing 
which he could urge to render her conſtancy to 
Licinius queſtionable. In conſequence of the 
continual firmneſs of her behaviour to the man 
whoſe head teemed with deſigns detrimental to 
her reputation, and deſtructive to her peace, 
Metella found herſelf in a ſtate greatly to be 
pitied, but as ſhe was perpetually on her guard 
againſt her declared enemy, (his actions were the 
ſtrongeſt inimical declarations) ſhe effectually pre- 
vented him from throwing her into a ſtate to be 


en 


- While ſhe was one day exerting herſelf with 
particular ſpirit againſt the attacks of her proſe- 
cuting companion, a ſtorm aroſe, and drove the 
veſſel quite out of the courſe in which he wiſhed 
to ſee it; and he was ſoon convinced that he had 
little or no chance of arriving at that port to 
which he had been directed. Inſtead of arriving 
at that port, he was driven to the very iſland on 
which Licinius had been thrown __ a ui, 
ment of another kind. 17 


ns this iſland. Metella' was indeed I by 
Spurius, but it was impoſlible for her to be happy 
obs! with 
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with any man but Licinius; and as ſhe deſ- 
paired of ever ſeeing him again, the ſpent the 
greateſt part of her time in ſolitude, when ſhe 
was not immediately diſcompoſed by the imper- 
tinence of her proſecutor ; before whom ſhe al- 
ways appeared with a melancholy which ſeemed 
to be rooted :—it was not, indeed, to be removed 
by any thing which he could advance in the con- 
ciliatory ſtile, | 


While ſhe was one day rambling about, not very 
well knowing whither ſhe went, ſhe found herſelf 
imperceptibly in one of the moſt delicious gar- 
dens ſhe had ever beheld. Great was the plea- 
ſure which ſhe felt in the midſt of her ſorrow, 
from the richneſs of the ſcenery around her, from 
the beautiful variety in the flowering ſhrubs and 
fruit-trees, and from the fragrant odours which 
perfumed the circumambient air. Charmed as ſhe 
was with the new objects preſented to her eyes, 
and refreſhed as ſhe was with the new ſcents 
emitted from them, ſhe could not help, however, 
exclaiming with an audible voice, © Had I my 
dear Licinius in this delicious ſituation, I ſhould 
be the happieſt of women ; but without him even 
this paradiſe will prove unable to—.“ 


Here 


_ 
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Here ſhe ſtopped :—the remembrance of paſt 
ſcenes overpowered her ;—ſhe ſat down and gave 
herſelf up to the tears which that remembrance 
brought ſuddenly into her eyes. 


In this condition ſhe had not been long before 
Licinius, having heard his name mentioned in a 
very tender manner, and in a voice which forci- 
bly ſtruck his ears, as it ſounded like the voice of 
bis Metella, hurried to the place from which he 
thought it proceeded, but fearing, at every ſtep, 
that his ears had deceived him. 


To deſcribe the aſtoniſhment and the joy which 
he felt when he beheld his Metella is not in the 
power of words: it is equally out of their power 
to expreſs Metella's fenſations when ſhe folded 
her dearly beloved huſband in her fond and 
faithful arms. 


When the firſt effuſions, reſulting from their 
mutual ſatisfaction, were over, the two lovers, 
married lovers, related to each other every thing 
which had happened to them during a ſituation 
ſcarcely ſupportable; and they both cloſed their 
narratives with the moſt grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Creator of the world for the hap- 

pineſs 
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pineſs of the moment. They had only to regret 
the ſeverity of Metellus's behaviour, from which 
all their ſufferings had originated. While they 
were lamenting that ſeverity, Spurius made his 
appearance, | 


Metella ſtarted at the fight of him, and clung 
cloſer to Licinius, who, in conſequence of what 
he had heard relating to his unwarrantable con- 
duct, looked ſternly at him, and bade him retire, 
leſt he might be provoked to a criminal action, 
by correcting him for it. Spurius, inſtead of 
retiring, or appearing intimidated by the fierce- 
neſs of his looks and language, threw himſelf on 
his knees, implored his pardon for all his in- 
\ defenſible behaviour to Metella, and with great 
fervency alſo ſolicited her forgiveneſs. He then 
offered his ſervice to carry them both ſafe to 
Rome. 


Licinius, ſtruck with his humility, moved by 
his intreaties, and pleaſed with his concluding 
offer, directly forgave him for what had paſled, 
and Metella readily followed her beloved huſ- 
band's example, joined her pardon to his.— 
Spurius then roſe, and thus proceeded :—* As 
you have now, moſt worthy Licinius, ſo freely 
torgiven me for having divided you from your 

| amiable 
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amiable wife, I ſhall with redoubled pleaſure 
communicate the news which I have juſt received, 
for the increaſe of your felicity. Metellus having 
diſcovered, by making the moſt diligent enquiries, 
that his daughter was in this iſland, diſpatched a 
meſſenger to inform me that I ſhould, on my re- 
turn to Rome with her, receive a full pardon for 
the very ill uſe I had made of the confidence he 
repoſed in me; adding, that if I could by any 
means, find the place to which Licinius had 
baniſhed himſelf, and bring him alſo to his native 
country, he ſhould render his happineſs com- 
plete.” 


By the communication of this intelligence, Li- 
cinius was ſincerely delighted, and Metella was 
overwhelmed by it.—Spurius, ſoon afterwards, 
conducted them to the veſſel which had drove 
him to that iſland, and which had now been ſuf- 
ficiently repaired ; and they arrived, after a proſ- 
perous voyage, at Rome. At Rome they were 
received by Metellus with open arms, and from 
that happy moment met with no interruptions to 
their conjugal felicity. 
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THE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON, 


- 
„ 
— 


1 learned Earl of Northampton being 
. troubled with atheiſtical ſuggeſtions, put them 
all off this way, viz. If I could give any hecount 
how myſelf, or any thing elſe, had a being with- 
out Gop; how there came ſo uniform and fo 
conſtant a conſent of mankind, of all ages, tem- 
pers, and educations, (otherwiſe differing ſo much 
in their apprehenſions, ) about the being of Gon, 
the immortality of the ſoul, and religion; in which 
they could not likely either deceive ſo many, or; 
being ſo many, could not be deceived; I could 
be an atheiſt. | 5 i 2"; TSR 


, . 
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IHE BEDFORD FAMILY. 


HE late Duke's oreat-grandmother, wite 

of the fifth Earl of Bedford, and mother to 

the excellent Lord Ruſſel, died before her huſband 
was advanced to the Dukedom. The 'manner 
of her death was remarkable: She was very ac- 
compliſhed 
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compliſhed in mind, as well as perſon, though 
ſhe was the daughter of Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerſet, by the diſſolute Counteſs of Eſſex. 
But the guilt of her parents, and the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, had been induſtriouſly con- 
cealed from her; ſo that all ſhe knew was their 
conjugal infelicity, and their living latterly in the 
ſame houſe without ever meeting. Coming one 
day into her lord's ſtudy, her mind oppreſſed and 
weakened by the death of Lord Ruſſel, the Earl 
being ſuddenly called away, her eye, it is ſup- 
poſed, was ſuddenly caught by a thin folio, which 
was lettered, Trial of the Earl and Counteſs of So- 
merſet. She took it down, and, turning over the 
leaves, was ſtruck to the heart by the guilt and 
conviction of her parents. She fell back, and 

was found by her huſband dead in that poſture, 
with the book lying open before her. 


— 


A 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


THE fhortneſs of time, and the inſtability 
of human affairs, form an inexhauſtible 
tund, from whence the moraliſt and the divine 


will ever draw cogent reaſons for the exerciſe of 
| virtue, 
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virtue, and ſubmiſſion to Providence ; yet, if we 
were to make an eſtimate by the conduct of moſt 
people, we ſhould almoſt doubt whether theſe 
things were not matter of ſpeculation, inſtead of 
fact. What anxiety do we ſee among mankind 
to provide for their exiſtence on earth ? Not con- 
tent with what is ſufficient to ſatisfy the demands 
of nature or moderation, the more Providence is 
pleaſed to beſtow, the greater is often their crav- 
ings after the periſhing commodities of this 
world. Avarito had been what is called an in- 
duſtrious man, whoſe only ſtudy was the accu- 
mulation of wealth. By an unwearied labour of 
forty years, he was enabled to realize the ſum of 
thirty thouſand pounds, with which he reſolved 
to ſpend the remaining years of life in eaſe and 
happineſs. How ſoon is the Bable of human 
bliſs demoliſhed! Scarcely were his affairs ar- 
ranged, and himſelf retired from buſineſs, when 
Death, that unwelcome meſſenger, ſummoned 
him. to another place, for which it would have 
been well had he fo amply provided. Poor man 
where now are thy riches? Deſcended to a pro- 
digal fon. He, too, had been long forming ſpe- 
culations of happineſs in the riches he ſhould one 
day inherit. Lorenzo ſhed a tear at his father's 
funeral; but it was the tear of cuſtom—not of 
aſſection. Wretched mortal! he could not diſcern 
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the ills that were in ſtore. - One direful night of 
gaming deprived him of all his treaſure ; and in 
a fit of deſpondency, he terminated his exiſtence. 


How blinded is man to his real peace! how 
eager to entail miſery on himſelf! This ſhould 
teach us never to repine, becauſe we are not fo 
rich as our neighbour ; nor ſuppoſe, if we could 
obtain what we wiſh, that it would increaſe our 
happineſs. © A contented mind,” ſays the pro- 
verb, © is a continual feaſt ;” and if ſatisfaction is 
not in the mind, no addition of wealth or honours 
will ever give it. When we feel too much at- 
tachment to this world, let us reflect on the un- 
certainty of life, and the certainty of death: 
theſe conſiderations will calm the inordinate de- 
fires of the heart, and produce refignation to all 
the dealings of Omnipotence. Let us all re- 
member we are immortals, deſtined to exiſt when 
the pleaſures of time are no more; who muſt 
witneſs the diſſolution of Nature itſelf, and ſtand 
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than reflections of this nature. It would have 

bern well for An if many conquerors 
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whom prejudice has dignified with the title of 
heroes, amidſt their diſgraceful triumphs, had 
conſidered that themſelves were but mortals, and 
that human life was uncertain. 


THE HAPPINESS 


RESULTING FROM 


A BELIEF OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


N this ſtate of trial, where the ſtorms of Ad- 

verſity beat heavy on the weary traveller, the 
mind looks in vain for ſolid repoſe or firm ſupport 
to any doctrines of Nature and Philoſophy. The 
fond illufions of felicity but play with our grief; 
or, if gained, fall infinitely ſhort of expeQation : 
indeed, our ſituation here may be well compared 
to a traveller loſt in a ſtormy night. He looks 
around for ſome friendly light to direct his way; 
perhaps, allured by falſe meteors, he is led-into 
the midſt of a track of bogs, where he ſinks, almoſt 
exhauſted, till the brighter ſtream of day diſperſes 
the clouds, and enables him with freſh ardour to 
purſue his journey, 


Thus 
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Thus it is with the human mind; which, tho' 
immortal, is ever too much attracted by the me- 
teors of Time. Loſt amid a variety of plans, 
it looks for a guide to direct its purpoſes into a 
proper channel. Philoſophy offers, — its promiſes 
are ſpecious, but often prove deſtructive, and al- 
ways fail to afford a competent ſupport. Fired 
with the fruitleſs toil, the ſoul almoſt deſpairs of 
real good; when the ſplendour of Revelation 
intervenes, diſpels the mental night, and raiſes 
the mind to a due ſenſe of dignity, and a firm 
reliance on Providence, amidit all the uncertainties 


of life. 


Such are the pleaſures to -be derived from 
Scripture and Chriſtianity : from theſe alone flow 
laſting happineſs; nothing ſhort can ſatisfy a 
mind formed with deſires for, and capable of 
enjoying thoſe exalted pleaſures experienced in 
the regions of eternal glory. 


The belief of Revelation invigorates the moral 
principles and ſtimulates the ſoul to perfection. 
The great doctrines of a future judgment, and 
eternal exiſtence, are only to be found in its 
pages; doctrines which tend to check vice, and 
to promote virtue and univerſal peace. How 
miſerable then muſt be the ſtate of thoſe who 
diſ- 
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diſbelieve the word of truth; for, when once we 
are deprived of that, the mind is a chaos of wild 
conjectures, and unable to bear the calamities 
incident to mortality. | 


The origin of ſcepticiſm is generally pride, a 
with to appear ſingularly learned, and a quali- 
fied judge of things reaſon can never determine. 
A ſceptic is a character as unhappy as uncer- 
tainty can make him ; his mind is a field of doubts 
reſpecting the moſt momentous truths, and even 
diſtruſtful of certainties; he acts like one fearful 
of every ſhadow ; and is whirled, like the wea- 
ther- cock, by every breeze. Nor is the character 
of him who profeſſes a belief of Revelation, 
without knowing its truths, and examining its 
principles a leſs contemptible, but often more 
dangerous perſon. | 


To ſuch we may aſcribe all the feuds of ſuper- 
ſtition and bigotry. The opinion of ſuperiors is 
theirs ; whatever the Church ſays muſt be right; 
and what juſtice could not, the ſword was called 
in to defend. | 


The principles of religion will never loſe by a 
proper inveſtigation ! but it is the blindneſs of 
bigots that has retarded their progreſs, more than 
the 
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the ſiratagems of open enemies. It is the hap- 
pineſs of theſe days, that the miſt which has 
dimmed the glory of Revelation is fading, to 
return no more; and men will embrace it, not 
becauſe it is eſtabliſhed in their country, or be- 
heved by 'their parents, but from an inward 
ſatisfaction of its divine origin and purpoſe, to be- 
nefit man here, and prepare him for an eternity 
to come. | 


The advantages enjoyed by the ſincere believer 
in Revelation are ſo obvious, that I ſhall no longer 
expatiate on them; but conclude with a remark, 
to the honour of the female ſex, lately made by 
a lady That by a belief in Revelation we have 
every thing to gain, but nothing to loſe.“ 


The Fo LL x and ABSURDITY of NEGLECTING Bu- 
SINESS, and the DUTIES we OWE the SUPREME 


BEIN, for the SAKE of TRIFLING and SUPER- 
-FLUOUS RECREATIONS. 


Have often remarked, that one half of the 
pleaſures ſo eagerly proſecuted by the gene- 
rality of mankind, if changed in their appella- 
tions, and ranked under the denomination of la- 
bour 
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our, would be ſhunned with as much aſſiduity 
as they are now followed, and rendered every wit 
as diſguſtful to the fancy as they are now flatter- 
ing and agreeable. Through ſome unaccountable 
infatuation we are raviſhed, in the literary ſenſe 
of the expreſſion, with the whiſtling © of a name, 
and infinitely fatigue: ourſelves more in the bare 
purſuit of our ſeveral amuſements, than in the 
cloſeſt attention to the duties of our reſpective 
vocations, though theſe avocations are the only 
means which we have-of raiſing a neceſſary pro- 
viſion for our families. 

The truth of this poſition was never more evi- 
dently afcertained than in the character of poor 
Bob Beetle. Bob 1s engaged in a very extenſive 
way of buſineſs ; and is, at once, the molt lazy 
and the moſt induſtrious fellow in the world : he 
is fatigued to death if he writes a few lines to a 
correſpondent, but he will ride after a pack of 
dogs for a dozen hours together, and call it glo- 
rious ſport, when he has ventured his neck over 
a ſcore or two of gates, and come home as dirty 
as a ducked pick-pocket, - from a - forty miles 
chace in the middle of winter. When he is in 
town he complains ot it as a prodigious hardſhip 
if he riſes at ten o'clock in the morning, though 
in the country he makes no ſcruple whatſoever 
WES to 
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to get up at three or four to drag a fiſh-pond ; 
and will ſcarcely walk a ſtreet's length to re- 
ceive a hundred pounds in the way of his buſineſs, 
though he would trudge eight or ten miles with 
the greateſt ſatisfaction for a brace of partridges. 
I met Bob a few days ago in the city, and ſtopping 
him on the privilege of an old acquaintance, 
demanded what was the reaſon of his ſeeming 
out of temper :—© Seeming, (replied he,) it 
is more than ſeeming; I am half inclined 
to hang myſelf: here, in ſuch a roaſting day 
as this, muſt I trudge to Change, and broil 
for two whole hours under the intenſe heat of a 
perpendicular ſun. Damn it, Sir, I lead the life 
of a galley ſlave, and it is better not to live at 
all, than be liable to ſuch continual anxieties.” 
I was il-natured enough to ſmile at his diſtreſs ; 
but giving him a cordial ſhake by the hand, I 
wiſhed him a good morning, and ſo we parted. 
Next day, about twelve o'clock, going to dine at 
a relation's near Hammerſmith, who ſhould I ſee 
ſtripped and playing at cricket in a field near 
Kenſington, but Bob: though the weather was 
rather warmer than when I met him the preced- 
ing day, he was engaged in that violent exerciſe, 
with all the appearance of a moſt exquiſite ſatis- 

faction, and ſcoured after the ball with as much 


agility 
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agility as he could poſſibly uſe to get himſelf into 
a heat on a froſty morning. 


If we take but ever ſo ſlight a ſurvey of man- 
kind, we ſhall find that moſt people are actuated 
pretty much in the ſame manner with my friend 
Bob Beetle. Looking upon that as an inſup- 
portable toil which is moſt conducive to their in- 
tereſt, they abſblutely find a pleaſure in fatigue, 
and run into downright labour in hopes of en- 
joying a little recreation. I would by no means 
be underſtood as an arguer againſt a mode- 
rate ſhare of manly exerciſe or rational amuſe- 
ment: on the contrary, I look upon ſuch relax- 
ations to be eſſentially neceſſary, both becauſe 
they add conſiderably to our health, and give us 
a freſh inclination of returning to the buſineſs of 
our various employments. What I am offended 
at, is, to ſee men of excellent underſtandings, in 
total oppoſition to the dictates of their good ſenſe, 
applying themſelves wholly to the proſecution of 
their pleaſures, and creating a number of ima- 
giuary difficulties, to embitter every moment which 
they ſet apart for the management of their moſt 
neceſſary employments. 


Were temporal concerns, however, the only 


ones which we ſacrifice to our idleſt, nay, our moſt 
A a culpable 
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culpable amuſements, ſomething ſtill might be 
faid in our defence ; but our happineſs hereafter, 
as well as our intereſts here, are obliged to give 
way to the meaneſt diflipations ; and a fox-chace 
or a cricket-ball ; a hunting-match or a dice-box, 
are not only able to ſtifle every impulſe of re- 
gard which we ought to entertain for our fami- 
lies, but every ſentiment of adoration which we 
ought to entertain for our Gop. The duties of 
religion, like our domeſtic concerns, are utterly 
neglected; and even the awful bulineſs of eter 
nity is thrown afide, for a contemptible game at 


whiſt, or a deſpicable pack of hounds. 


The parallel between the negle& of our tem- 
poral and ſpiritual concerns, will be found con- 
ſiderably ſtronger, when we recollect that where 
unavoidable neceſſity compels a momentary at- 
tention to either, we enter upon them with an 
equal degree of reluctance and ill-will. But in 
the conſequence, however, there is the wideſt 
difference: our difinclination does not often in- 
terrupt the buſineſs of our callings, while we 
continue in oppoſition to the natural bent of our 
tempers to carry it on; many a man, though he 
hates his profeſſion, nevertheleſs, by ſubduing his 
antipathy to it, and managing his affairs with 

| diſcretion, 
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diſcretion, makes a good fortune ; but let us be 
ever ſo diligent in the diſcharge of our religious 
obligations, yet if our hearts are not actually en- 
gaged in the ſervice of our Creator, all our 
perſonal attendance on his worſhip, will be ſo far 
from availing us, that it will rather encreaſe the 
enorinity of our guilt, and expoſe us more in- 
evitably to the thunders of his hand. 


Reluctance is an aggravation of our crime, and 
we become leſs and leſs excuſable, the more we 
appear in his temple, unleſs we approach it with 
the moſt exalted fervency of inclination. Let us 
be careful, therefore, whenever we ſteal an hour 
from the elyſium of our amuſements, and con- 
deſcend to enter a church, that we do not ſuffer 
ſo precious a part of our time to be loſt. Let us 
take the greateſt pains we are able to prevent 
that hour from being an evidence againſt us at the 
dreadful day of judgment; and conſider, in the 
language of the Poet ; 

That unleſs we deſiſt from our crimes ; 
«Tis blaſphemy ſurely to pray.“ 
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THE THREE HATS, 


A cſaracteriſtic Story. 


RACCHUS was | the the iſſue of a noble 
family, not leſs diſtinguiſhed by the dig- 


nity of his birth, than by the ſervices which he had 


rendered the ſtate ; but, impoveriſhed by divers 
accidents, he was at length reduced to abſolute 
indigency. The heir to a celebrated name, 
although wanting the neceſſaries of life, he 
thought he ſhould ſupply by his talents, what he 
had loſt by his misfortunes. He imagined he 
could repair every thing by labour. The idea 
was good, but it was ſtill only an idea. How 
many of the moſt plauſible projects have been 
attempted without ſucceſs; fine in theorv, and 
fertile in practice, nothing is wanting to theſe 
agreeable chimeras, but the power of realizing 
them; but this is a talent of which their authors 
are incapable. Even in the flower of his age, 
Gracchus had the unuſual fortitude of applying 
voluntarily to ſcience, Born with a taſte for the 
belles lettres, he dedicated to them the faireſt 
and freſheſt of his years. He paſſed in the 
receſſes of his cabinet thoſe moments of effer- 
veſcence which, in a more ſplendid fituation, he 

would 
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would have ſacrificed to wine or women. The 
love of glory, animated by that happy impoſ- 
ſibility of figuring in the gay world, ſtifled in his 
heart that penchant which, at his age carries us 
naturally and forcibly to diſſipating pleaſures. 
Inſtead of enjoying he inſtructed; but unluckily, 
he chooſe a path rather agreeable than uſeful. In- 
ſtead of fitting himſelf for the bar or the ſenate, 
which frequently leads to every thing, he paid 
his court to the muſes ; who, for the moſt part, 
lead to nothing at all. Unfortunately, the firſt 
efforts of his pen announced a talent which 
marked a poetical genius. Encouraged by this, 
he was animated to new endeavours, and thoſe 
endeavours ſucceeded. His verſes were greatly 
applauded, and they deſerved applauſe: one 
might fairly compare them to the moſt able com- 
poſitions of his times. The compliments which 
he received, the praiſes which every way purſued 
him, fired his fancy, and rendered him ſtill more 
poetically enthuſiaſtic. Sometimes young authors 
are ſpoiled by being too much fondled, as they 
are at other times by being too much cenſured. 
At laſt he was worked up to ſuch a poetical ar- 
dour, that he talked on the moſt ordinary oc- 
caſions in the language of the gods. Any thing 
leſs had been unworthy of him. Without wealth, 
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eſtate, or reſource, there was no office of the 
court, however lucrative, which he would have 
accepted, had he been obliged to purchaſe it by 
a diſcourſe in plain proſe. © Particularly curſed 
of the gods muſt he be (fays the: poet) who is 
always verſifying.” Poetical enthuſiaſm is the 
moſt declared enemy of good ſenſe ; it is a fi- 
tuation abſolutely convulſive. The head of Grac- 


chus was not ſo folidly organized as to withſtand 


that divine fury with which it was continually 
agitated: the trial was too ſtrong for him. A 
thouſand litcrary and whimſical anecdotes are 
related of Gracchus, during his poetical phrenzy. 


Amongſt others is recorded his pathon for in- 
troducing new modes of ſalutation. He projected 


a ſcheme to addreſs every perſon according to his 
rank. This coſt him much meditation, for he 
had been long ſhocked with that uniformity 


which confounds all, aud diſtinguiſhes nothing. 
Af in the ſtreet, (he would often fay) a Coun- 
ſellor, a Conftable, and a common Tradeſman, 
ſhould paſs by me, is it not monſtrous that a man 
who piques himfelf on a knowledge of life and 


manners, ſhould be obhged to falute all three in 


the ſame form, without marking the different 


degrees of reſpect that is due to the quality of 
each? To Gracchus this abuſe of general com- 
pliment 
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pliment appeared one of the principal faults of 
Government, and like a good citizen, he reſolved 
to provide a remedy for it. 


His endeavours were not unſucceſsful ; the 
endeavours of a poet are never unſucceſsful in his 
own opinion. After having reflected for ſome 
time on the difficulties that roſe up againſt the 
execution of his project, he ſtarted up ſuddenly, 
as if ſtruck with a lucky thought, and went with 
all expedition to his hatter: I want three hats, 
Sir, (ſaid he,) each a little bigger than the other; 
and, upon the faith of a pcet, I promiſe to pay 
you, with good intereſt, as ſoon as I receive the 
recompence of my invention, for which I ſhall 
certainly have a patent and a premium.” Though 
the hatter did not very willingly acquieſce in this 
precarious mode of payment, he wiſely con- 
ſidered that it was impoſſible, in trade, to gain 
much without venturing ſomething; and ſo he 
gave credit to our author. No ſooner was 
Gracchus in poſſeſſion of the hats, which he put 
one within the other, then he triumphantly de- 
parted to put his ſcheme into execution. Now 
tor my experiment,” ſaid he, putting on the three 
hats, and fallying into the ſtreet. He walked 
forwards. When he met with an ordinary man, 
whom he knew to be without titles or eſtate, he 

took 
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took off only one hat; in paſſing a man of con- 
dition, he took off two hats; and upon meeting 
a perſon of the firſt rank and quality, he paid 
him the compliment of taking off all the three 


hats. 


This innovation, however, was attended by 
ſome little difficulty: for the very boys hooted 
him through the ſtreets. Gracchus had yet ſuf- 
ficient enthuſiaſm to conſtrue theſe hiſſings into 
congratulatory eulogiums. My project muſt 
needs be exceedingly well formed, (ſaid he) ſince 
the very children purſue me wherever I go with 
ſhouts of approbation.” His invention appeared 
to him ſo excellent, that he gave himſelf the 
title of public benefaQtor, and expected the moſt 
luſtrous reward of Government in conſequence. 
I doubt vanity had more to do with a petition 
which he afterwards penned, than merit ; for the 
memoir which he drew upon the occaſion, was 
garniſhed in all the embelliſhments of verſe, which 
the miniſters whom he addreſſed, did not think 
proper to reply to. Miniſters, indeed, either 
from want of taſte or leiſure, are not often cap- 
tivated by the charms of poetry; but the poet 
was ſo enraged at the neglect ſhewn to his verſes, 
that he fell ſick upon it. Some charitable ſouls 
took pity upon his malady, attempted his cure : 

but 
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but it was impoſſible; the blow which his ſelf love 
had received, proved mortal. He lingered out 
ſome days, and at laſt died, juſt as he was putting 
the finiſhing ſtroke to a moſt bitter ſatire againſt 
the ingratitude of the three hats on his head, 
his fellow citizens, and with all, ſwearing with 
his laſt breath, that he was ſo angry with the 
whole world, which had neither taſte for poetry 
or improvements, that he would not make ano- 
ther bow to any man living. J go into the nexb 
world (ſaid he) without ceremony. 


I 


ANGELICA AND MEDORO; 


OR THE 


UNHAPPY ESCAPE. 


A ROMAN TALE. 


TI .N the days of King Cambyſes, the youthful 
1 Medoro, whoſe great ſervices in the time of 
battle had always gained him acceſs to the Ro- 
man Emperor, now fell in love with the divine 
Angelica, the only daughter of the King. But 
Medoro knowing his humble ſituation, and think- 
B b ing 
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ing birth and parentage were wanting to entitle 
him to the honour of Angelica's hand, feared to 
make known his love either to his royal maſter, 
or the fair miſtreſs of his heart, ſo ignorant there- 
fore how to quell the corroding pangs he felt 
within, he reſolved to entruſt the promiſing De- 
metrius with the ſecret of his love. His flattering 
friend ſeemed to partake of his ſorrow ; but alas ! 
it was all an outward ſhew of affection, for De- 
metrius loved her himſelf. 


The credulous Medoro accordingly conſulted 
with his unknown rival, who ſtill diſſembling 
with the honeſt lover, promiſed him every aſſiſtance 
he could give; but inſtead of fulfilling his vows, 
and making known to Angelica the undiſſembled 
paſſion of her conſtant admirer, he painted him 
in the worſt colours, and repreſented him as a 
man who ſought her life. 


The unhappy and timorous Angelica would- 
accordingly ſhun the fight of Medoro ; the more 
he ſought her the more ſhe evaded his ſearch, till 
at lait, depreſſed entirely with ' ſorrow, and 
thinking that his love was diſagreeable, he went 
to his ſuppoſed friend, and demanded an ex- 
planation. 


Demetrius 
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Demetrius, upon ſeeing him, aſſumed- all that 
melancholy which his artifice required. His ut- 
terance he pretended to be at firſt ſo feeble, that 
he could not ſpeak the ſad, things he had to 
tell: but upon Medoro's declaring he would 
know the worſt, Demetrius proceeded.— . 


« Ah, my friend, you have a rival, and the 
fair Angelica loves him, nay more, Angelica 
hates you, and vows to inform her father of your 
unſeaſonable paſſion. Pray then conſider the 
conſequence: her royal fire will impute your 
honeſt love to madneſs; for ſuch are the failings of 
theſe degenerate days, that when a man aſpires 
to what is above him, though he ſpeaks ever fo 
ſenſibly and writes ever ſo properly, he is called 
inſane, and no doubt will be committed to per- 
petual confinement, which is in itſelf ſufficient to 
make a tame man mad. This I am ſure is con- 
trary to your well known valour: a Roman could 
not brook one thought of captivity, but would 
rather forfeit his life than the loſs of his freedom. 
Medoro during this, felt all the pangs of diſap- 
pointed paſſion, and the triumphant Deme- 
trius flattered. himſelf that he had ſufficiently 
eraſed his love. But he little knew how near the 
fair Angelica was, who was all this while con- 
cealed behind a ſhady tree, where reſponſive echo 
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carried her the ſounds of each, and diſcovered the 
treachery of Demetrius. As ſoon, then, as the 
villain had departed, ſtill promifing his further 
aſſiſtance, and Medoro had vented all his grief, as 
he thought, in private, the lovely Angelica ap- 
peared, and contradicted what Demetrius had 
told. 


Extatic joy elated the heart of the young lover, 
and each imparted to the other how much they 
loved; but Demetrius returning with another 
fabricated tale, at a diſtance perceived the happy 
pair, and confounded at this unexpected diſcovery, 
withdrew. | 


Medoro, during the interval, told all the feel- 
ings of his heart ; which the fond Angelica, who 
was never before in private with a man, heard 
with a ſecret delight. 


Oh, happineſs! too great to laſt for ever. By 
the means of Demetrius the Emperor had ſent a 
guard to apprehend the unoffending Medoro, 
whom he ſuſpected for ſome diſhonourable action 


with his daughter. They were accordingly ſe- 


parated, and the unhappy lover 1 before 
his royal maſter. 


With 
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With true Roman fortitude, however, Medoro 
pleaded his love; and having accuſed Demetrius 
of treachery, left to Cambyſes himſelf to determine 
his fate. But Cambyſes being partial to Deme- 
trius, ordered Medoro to be ſent to priſon, there 
to remain till further examination. 


While Medoro was now contemplating within 


his gloomy dungeon the ſorrows of his love, the 


artful Demetrius appeared. The lover at firſt 
ſpurned at his falſe friendſhip, till the villain de- 
claring that his ſafety was only his aim, and 
wiſhing him to avoid the anger of Cambyſes, 
formed accordingly his tale. The credulous Me- 
doro ſtill liſtened to his promiſes. 


« You ſhall now, cried Demetrius, be con- 
vinced of my eſteem. I ſhall this moment 
liberate you, and lead you to the very happy ſpot 
where the fair Angelica is bathing. You ſhall ' 


then, ſince you have fortunately won the maid, 


fly away with her; and depend upon your De- 
metrius; he will, as long as poſſible, delay a 
ſearch,” 


So fair did this propoſal ſeem, that Medoro 
accepted it, and as Demetrius had ſaid, ſo found 
he the divine Angelica half attired, She was, no 

doubt, 
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doubt, ſurprized; but a few minutes explained 


all. They were accordingly determined to fly; 
and Angelica, hoping to evade all detection, put 
on a dreſs of her lover's, which, at the requeſt of 
Demetrius, Medoro brought with him, intending 
to wear it during the excurſion, it being the habit 
of an enemy whoſe ſpoils he had taken. 


Angelica, whoſe fears were only for Medoro, 
preceded him, but, unfortunate event! ſome 
hired ruffians, who according to Demetrius's 
commands, were waiting for the lover, ruſhed 
out, and on account of the deception of An- 
gelica's dreſs ſmote her for Medoro. The unhappy 
fair one fell—never to riſe again. The conſcious 
villains, ſeeing what they had done, fled for their 
fatety ; but being purſued by the hopeleſs Me- 
doro, were ſlain near the Emperor's palace. All 
Rome was in an uproar. An explanation being 
demanded by the Emperor, the ſaid Medoro 
unwillingly confeſſed. The ruffians bodies were 
immediately examined, and under the garb of 
one had been concealed the falſe Demetrius. 
This corroborated all that Medoro had declared. 
His pardon was procured ; but, like a true Ro- 
man, he ſcorned to keep a life which he thought 
was due to his love. Therefore, ſeeing the un- 
happy place where the breathleſs Angelica lay, 
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and having joined his lips with her cold ones, he 
fell upon his ſword.—Sad fate !—May all true 
tovers never meet it. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ANECDOTES 


OF AN 


Imperial Ambaſſador, M. de Brognard, 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE; 
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AND OF THE 
Outrages committed on the Ladies of his Family, 
In a RIOT in that City. | 


r 


"PHE Emperor's great and deſerved reputation, 
and his powerful influence in Europe, 
kept the Turks in ſuch awe that even in caſes 
wherein they have had reaſon to complain of the 
conduct of the Imperial miniſter at Conſtantinople, 
they have ſuppreſſed their complaints, and have 


quietly ſubmitted to the violation of their moſt 
ſacred rights. 
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An inſtance of this kind occurred during the 
late war between the Turks and the Ruſſians, of 
ſo {ingular a nature, that it merits an ainple re- 
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lation of all its circumſtances, in this place. The 
ceremony of expoſing the ſacred ſtandard of the 
prophet Mahomet, by carrying the grand pro- 
ceſſion through the principal ſtreets of Conſtan- 
tinople, previous to its being tranſported to the 
camp, is a ſolemnity held in the higheſt veneration 
by the Turks, and ſo ſacred, that they will not 
permit any perſon, of any rank or religion 
whatever, except Muſſelmen, to behold it; for 
which reaſon, three days before the proceſſion, 
heralds are ſent to proclaim in every ſtreet of 
Conſtantinople, that on fuch a day the ſtandard 
of the prophet will be carried through the city, on 
its way to the army, and that no perſons, not of 
the Mahometan religion, are to be in the ſtreets 
through which it paſſes, or looking out into them 
from any houſes, under the pain of death in caſe 
of diſobedience. Notwithſtanding this abſolute 
prohibition, the Imperial miniſter, unmindful of 
his public charatter, which ſhould have made 
him more delicate than a private . perſon upon 
ſuch an occaſion, was perſuaded to gratify the 
curioſity of his wife and two daughters, who 
were determined to ſee this grand proceſſion For 
this purpoſe, he agreed for a chamber in the 
houſe of a Moulah, fituated in one of the ſtreets 
through which it was to paſs; the price was 


fixed at fifty piaſtres; but two days the before 
| ſolemnity 
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folemnity was to take place, the miniſter found out 
a more convenient apartment at an inferior price, 
which he immediately took, and relinquiſhed 
the firſt. The Moulah in vain repreſented that 
Europeans generally kept their words, but more 
eſpecially public miniſters ; he was refuſed every 
kind of ſatisfaction, and was diſmiſſed with 
taunts, the miniſter well knowing that no tti- 
bunal would dare to proceed againſt him, and 
that though the order of the Moulahs have the 
moſt powerful intereſt with the government, yet 
their dread of offending his royal maſter was 
ſuperior to every other conſideration. The Mou- 
lah ſubmitted, in appearance, without murmuring 
at his hard lot, but he ſecretly meditated ven- 
geance, and only waited a proper opportunity to 
gratify this darling paſſion in the breaſt of a 
Turk. 1 


In the very moment, then, that the holy ſtan- 
dard was paſſing through the ſtreet in which the 
ambaſſador, his lady, and two daughters had taken 
a chamber, and as it approached the houſe, from 
a window of which, half opened, they were 
looking at the ſplendid ſhow, the Moulah ſet up 
a loud cry, that the holy ſtandard was profaned 
by the eyes of Infidels, who were regarding it 


through the latticed window of ſuch a houſe. 
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The multitude, which was immenſe, as all the 
orders of the people attend the ſolemnity, inſtantly 
took the alarm, and a party, conſiſting of near 
three hundred enraged Janiſſaries, detached them- 
ſelves from the proceſſion, and broke open the 
door of the houſe, determined to ſacrifice to the 
prophet thoſe daring Infidels, who had profaned 
his holy ſtandard. The imprudent miniſter in 
vain repreſented to them that he was the Imperial 
ambaſſador, he was inſtantly knocked down, and . 
the inner doors being forced, they found the am- 
baffadreſs, whom they ſtripped of her jewels and 
cloaths, and nothing but her age protected her 
from further inſults. As for the young ladies, 
they had fallen ſenſeleſs upon the floor in a ſwoon, 
from which they were only recovered by the ex- 
treme torture of having their ear-rings torn from 
them with ſuch violence, that part of their ears 
went with them. They were likewiſe ſtrippcd 
to their ſhifts, and what they ſuffered befides no 
mortal can tell, as it was reported that ſome of 
the Janiſſaries had compaſhon on their youth and 
beauty, joined to their tears, and the wretched 
ſituation to which they were reduced, while 
another party were deaf to all entreaties ; be this 
as it may, after they had plundered them, they 
retired, and in the evening this deplorable family 
were ſecretly conveyed to Galata, pi 
Py 2 As 
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As ſoon as the grand Viſier received information 
of the horrid outrage committed on the perſon 
of the ambaſſador and the ladies, he commu- 
nicated it to the Grand Signor, who conde- 
ſcended, though the ambaſſador was ſo much in 
the wrong, to ſend him compliments of con- 
dolence and excuſe in his own name, accompanied 
with a rich pelice, which is a diſtinguiſhiag token 
of peace in'Turkey ; and as his ſublime Highneſs 
knew the miniſter loved money, a very handſome 
ſum was ſent to him privately, and ſeparate pur- 
ſes to the ladies, befides jewels far ſuperior to 
thoſe the Janiffaries had taken from them. Having 
received ſuch ample indemnification, the whole 
family ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied, and the young 
ladies being recovered from their fright, related 
the adventure to their Chriſtian friends, in a man- 

ner that did no great honour to their modeſty. 


Had the piece finiſhed with this act, all would 
have been well; but, unfortunately, the Divan 
thought ſomething was due to public decorum, 
and that an example of ſeverity was requiſite in 
point of policy, that other foreign miniſters 

might be aſſured of the ſafety of their perſons 
and property. The ſtricteſt ſearch was made to 
diſcover the individuals who were guilty of the 


Particular * inſults and indignities to the 
3 ambaſſador, 
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ambaſſador, and to the ladies, but without effect: 
but the heads of 300 perſons, Janiſſaries and 
others concerned in the riot were cut off, and 
information of this bloody execution was ſent to 
the ambaſſador, with a requeſt to know if it 
would ſatisfy him; to which he replied, that 

far as reſpected his own perſon and his family he 
was content ; but that having ſent diſpatches to 
Vienna upon the ſubject, he could ſay no more 
till the anſwer arrived. The courier, impatiently 
expected on both ſides, at length arrived, and 
brought ſuch an anſwer as might well be ex- 
pected from ſo diſcerning and equitable a prince as 
the Emperor. It contained no complaints againſt 


the Porte, for there were none to make; but an 


order of recal to the miniſter, couched in terms 
that ſtruck him to the heart, for he inſtantly fell 
ſick, and either died by his own hands, or a 
natural death, in a few days. His wife and 
daughters ſoon after returned in a private manner 
to Vienna, where the ſtory of the young ladies 
had arrived long before them, and repreſented in 
ſuch a light to the Empreſs Dowager, who was 
ſtill living, and abſorbed in devout exerciſes, that 
they were ordered to retire to a convent, as 


parlour borders, for the remainder of their days. 


RE- 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE SUN. 


TXT HAT then can this globe be, which alone 
cauſes a general renewal, at the very 

inſtant of its appearance? In vain do caſt my eyes, 
and fix my attention upon it: I can by no means 
bear its aſpect, and its inmoſt nature eſcapes all my 
reſearches. Is it a globe wholly compoſed of 
fire? What are the fire and light which it caſts 
from all parts? Are the light and fire but one 
and the ſame material being? Or are they two 
diſtinet things which go together, and one 
whereof continually puſhes forwards the other? 
How can that globe operate ſo powerfully, and 
at ſo vaſt diſtances? How comes it, during the 
fix thouſand ſucceſſive years it has given light 
and heat to nature, not to have loſt the greateſt 
part of its ſubſtance by the conſtant effluvia 
emitted from it? Has it then a reſervoir that 
repairs all its loſes ? Is there a perpetual circula- 
tion of fire and light, that inceſſantly replaces in 
the ſun what is uninterruptedly emitted from it? 
Or is the action of the ſun no more than a pow- 
erful preſſure of its fires on the body of the light, 
ſo that that ſtar communicates its action to us, 
without undergoing the leaſt diminution or loſs? 
We ſhall, perhaps, hereafter explore the moſt 
plauſible 
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plauſible anſwers that can be ls to theſe 
ſublime queries. 


Leet us for the preſent confine ourſelves within 
what is paſt all diſpute, and inforn: ourſelves of 
what may be relied on with certainty, on he mea- 
ſure, diſtance, and operations of that globe. GO 
at preſent hides from vs nothing but w hat is uſe- 
leſs or dangerous; and it would be acting con- 
trary to our intereſt, (to which Gop has propor- 
tioned the knowledge he gives us of bis works,) 
ſhould we reject the truths he reveals to us. 
1 have a way equally plain and 
— to meaſure inacceſſible bodies. When they 
know the meaſure of one fide and two angles of 
a triangle, they quickly determine the quantity 
of the third angle and the length of the two other 
ſides. Or, * two ſides and one angle are 
known, they immediately find out the other two 
angles and the unknown ſide. By this {kill it is, 
that they daily inform us, what the exact height 
of a tower or hill will be, without aſcending it; 
what the depth of a well, without going down 
to the bottom of it ; and the breadth of a river, 
without coming ncar the other ſhore. In like 


manner aſtronomers know how to deſcribe a tr- 
angle, 
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angle, of which they know one fide exactly, 
which repreſents the ſemidiameter of the earth. 
They, beſides, know the exact meaſure of the 
two angles formed upon that fide, by two lines 
that meet together in the centre of the ſun. Thus 
they know the exact meaſure of the two ſides, 
that repreſent the diſtance of the earth from the 
fun. By theſe, or ſome other no leſs certain 
operations, being matters of fact on which you 
may ſurely depend, they judge of and determine 
the magnitude of the ſtars. *Tis: true, the ob- 
ſervations of the moderns have greatly ſwelled 
the calculations of thoſe that were before them, 
which is a proof, not that this ſcience is frivolous, 
but that the inſtruments therein made uſe of 
every day, require a new degree of perfection. 
However, as a ſingle minute, or even a part of 
it, added or retrenched, immediately makes a 
difference of ſeveral hundreds of thouſands, or 
even millions of leagues ; let us take the groſſeſt 
calculations and ſums, that can have no other 
fault but their being inferior to the reality of 
things. Thus we ſhall run no riſk, but that of 
ſetting on the works of God a price inferior to 
their true value, and avoid the danger of admur- 
ing a beauty that is not in them, or any thing ex- 
traordinary, of the exiſtence of which we may 
not be ſufficiently aſſured. 


There 
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There is now no aſtronomer but knows by 
evident proofs, and by the plaineſt calculation, 
that the ſun is almoſt a million of times bigger 
than the earth. Let us here be contented with 
aſſerting, that the maſs of the ſun is a hundred 


thouſand times bigger than that of our ſphere. 


Beſides which there is no aſtronomer that does 
judge the ſun to be diſtant from us above five 
thouſand times the breadth of a diameter of the 
earth. And, as that diameter is above three 
thouſand of our leagues long, take only two 
thouſand fathom for each league, if we multiply 
5000 by 3000, we are ſure that the ſun is 
15,000,000 of leagues diſtant from the earth. 


We ſhould be frightened at the thought of 


what the moſt learned and moſt exact aſtronomers, 


in their calculations, add to theſe meaſures. 
Meſſrs. Caſſini and Newton judge the earth from 
the ſun to be ten thouſand diameters of the earth, 
which makes thirty or even thirty-three millions 
of leagues. If I confine myſelf to half the 
product of their calculations, notwithſtanding 
the exactneſs and regularity which nobody will 
refuſe to aſcribe to theſe great men, of courſe [ 
ſhall not be ſuſpected of any intention here ta 


augment the marvelous. 
To 
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To be made the more ſenſible what a prodigious 
ſpace that half till is, imagine to yourſelf a horſe 
and cannon-ball that ſtart from the earth, in order 
to get to the ſun, and continue their way with a 
ſteady pace, without any faintneſs or interruption. 
Let us ſuppoſe the horſe to make his journey of 
25 leagues a day, and the ball to go through the 
ſpace of 100 fathom every ſecond : in multiplying 
25. leagues, by 365 days, the horſe will make 
9125 leagues in a year. After having travelled 
at this rate for 1550 years, he would yet have 
made no more than 14,143,750 leagues. The 
ball that goes through a ſpace of 100 fathom in 
a ſecond, will make 60 times as much in one 
minute, that is, 180 leagues every hour. This 
would make 4320 leagues a day, and 1,576, 800 


leagues a year. 


Thus the ball, after having continued its motion 
for nine years running, yet would have gone 
through but 14,191,200 leagues. If nine years 
are not ſufficient to the cannon-ball : if fifteen 


ages and more are not enough for the horſe to 


arrive to the ſun, according to our calculation, 
which falls fo very ſhort, nay, which is not even 
half of what is demonſtrably known, and matter 
of fact; at what period of time would they 


arrive, were they to complete the juſt meaſure 
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which eſcapes our fight, and which may con- 
ſiderably be lengthened for one fingle third or 
fourth of a minute, which neither our eyes, nor 
any of our inſtruments are able to take in? 


This diſtance, which ſurprizes us, is however 
very inconſiderable, in compariſon of that between 
the earth and planet Saturn; between the moon 
and fixed ſtars; between one ſtar and another. 


But that he who diſpenſes exiſtence at his will, 
and is abſolute maſter of matter, ſhould multiply, 
extend, enlarge it, and add a kind of immenſity 
to his works, is not properly what ſurprizes me ; 
or at leaſt my amazement is chiefly founded on 
my own extreme littleneſs. But what aſtoniſhes 
and affetts me with much greater reaſon, is to 
ſee that, notwithſtanding this my extreme lit- 
tleneſs, a hand no leſs benevolent than maſterly 
has vouchſafed to regulate that diſtance by the 
advantages I was deſigned to receive from it; 
and has placed the ſun, with regard to the earth, 
on which I was lodged, at ſuch a diſtance, that 
it might be near enough to warm me, and ſuf- 
ficiently removed from it not to ſet it on fire. 


| The rays that proceed from a globe of fire, a 
hundred thouſand, nay, a million times bigger 
| | | than 
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than the earth, muſt needs have an inconceivable 
activity and force, ſo long as they remain cloſe 
to one another, and act as it were in concert. 
They aftecwards muſt necefarily be divergent, 
that is, more and more diſtant from each other, 
as they advance from their common centre to- 
wards the vaſt circumference which is enlightened 
by the ſun, and their force diminiſhes in propor- 
tion to their diſtance at their extremeties. This 
divergency of the rays of light may be eaſily con- 
ceived from the emblem ot the ſpokes of a wheel, 
which are very cloſe at the nave whence they 
ſpring ; whereas towards the felloes or jaunts, 
where they end, they become more AY as the 
circle of theſe jaunts —_ [ris5 no. Et 


Our earth, had it been placed in a point in 
which theſe rays would have been ſtill too nu- 
merous. and too near each other, could: never 
have borne their burning heat.“ Had it been 
placed farther off towards: the / extremities of 
the ſolar world, it would have received from it 
but a faint dim light, inſufficient: for its uſual 
productions. It ſtands in that very place, where 
it is ſecured from all thoſe inconveniences which 
it had to fear, and within the reach of all the ad- 


eat and bleſſings it could - > ob 
N The 
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The heavens, more eſpecially, declare the gran- 
deur and glory of Gop. Nothing is more pro- 
per than the firmament to manifeſt Gop in his 
own handy work. Each day commiſſions the fol- 
lowing to declare Gop to us: every night to the 
following leaves the care of pointing out our 
Maker to us. The inſtructions which the hea- 
vens afford us, are not a ſpeech or language bar- 
barous or foreign to us. They are not weak 
founds difficult to be heard. The voice of the 
heavens is familiar and intelligible: it is ſtrong, 
ſonorous, and unwearied : it reaches from the 
heavens to the earth: it is conveyed from one end 
of the world to the other : there is no nation, nor 
man on earth, that does not underftand it : the 
whole univerſe is inſtructed. | 


But the ſun alone teaches us better and affects 
us much more than all the beauties the heavens 
can diſplay to our fight. The heavens are nearly 
like a pavilion to the fun. The veils, richly 
embroidered, which ſeem to take away from us 
the light of that ſtar, are removed when it ad- 
„ Vances towards us: they are withdrawn, and he 
alone remains vifible. He is a young bridegroom 
coming out of his nuptial chamber, to ſhew him- 
ſelf on the ſolemneſt day of his life. His ſplen- 
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dor is then full of mildneſs. All admire him at 
his arrival. All eyes are fixed on him, and he 
makes himſelf eaſy of acceſs to them all, in or- 


der to receive their firſt ſalutations. But he is 


commiſſioned to convey the heat and the life, as 
well as the light, every where. He haſtens to 
diſcharge this important office; he darts more 
and more fire as he aſcends. He paſſes from one 
end of the heavens to another, and runs like a 
ſtrong indefatigable wreſtler. He enlivens what- 
ever he lights. There is nothing that ean'either 
be hid from his light, or ſubſiſt without his heat; 
and by his penetrating fires he reaches thoſe very 
places which are inacceſſible to his rays. 
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THE REFINED LOVERS:” : 
A MORAL TALE. 


HEN a lady happens to feel tender pre- 

poſſeſſions in favour of a man very much 
inferior to her in point of rank and fortune, ſhe 
may be allowed to make the firſt overtures to 
him, efpecially if ſhe has reaſon to believe from 
his behaviour that he feels prepoſſeſſions of the 


ſame 
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ſame kind with her own, and that he is only 
prevented by a delicate conſciouſneſs of his infe- 
riority from making an avowal of his paſſion for 
her. In this ſituation, however, though appear- 
ances may be very promiſing, a woman cannot 
be ſure of diſintereſtedneſs on the fide of him who 
has made an impreſſion on her heart: ſhe cannot 
he certain that his affection is pure and unmixed 
with any mercenary conſiderations, without mak- 
ing ſome trial of it; without bringing it to the teſt. 
An artful woman is nat, in general, an amia- 
ble character, but, in theſe. ſuppoſed circum- 
ſtances, no woman can be _ blamed for the 
exertions of her addreſs >; | „ 


Olivetta, a rich heireſs in one of the moſt fertile 
parts of Spain, Ned ug ννs ſe inherited 
in a ſtile which at once proved the grandeur of 
her ſentiments, and the dejicacy; of her taſte ; the 
ſtrength of her underſtanding, and the goodneſs 
of her heart. In the various arrangements of her 
houſhold, ſhe diſcovered a conſiderable deal of 
judgment, happily ſteering between the two 
tremes of parſimony and extravagance; and while 
Jhe exhibited a ſplendid appearance to the world, 
had nat recourſe to any domeſtic meanneſs for 
the ſupport; of it. Her liberality was extenſive, 


ht it was;ever under the guidance of erf 
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the objects of her beneficence were numerous, 
but they were objects deſerving of her com- 
paſſion before they taſted of her generoſity. 


' 


It may be eaſily imagined that ſuch a woman, 
unmarried, had a train of admirers. Ohvetta's 
admirers were innumerable, and many of them 


were in a ſituation to juſtify their pretenſions to 


an alliance with her; but as ſhe had diſcernment 
enough to ſee that the majority of them only 
wanted to increaſe their conſequence by the ad- 
dition of her fortune, ſhe very prudently declined 
coming to any ſerious converſations with them. 


Among thoſe who wiſhed to be united to Oli- 
vetta, there was one, however, whom ſhe parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and for whom 
ſhe felt emotions of which ſhe had not before he 
came in her way been ſenſible. With nothing to 
recommend himſelf to her firſt notice but an agree- 
able perſon, and a genteel deportment, he drew her 
attention: by his modeſt and reſpectful behaviour 
afterwards he became of ſo much importance in 
her eyes that ſhe could not help ſecretly wiſhing 
he was in a ſituation to throw himſelf into the 
line of her opulent lovers; a line which he 
avoided with a decency which heightened the fa- 
vourable opinion ſhe had entertained of him. 


Julio, 
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Julio, the timid, filent, ſincere lover of Oli- 
vetta, was by birth a gentleman, but the ſport of 
fortune. His parents having met with a ſeries 
of bitter diſappointments, ſunk at laſt under the 
oppreſſive load of them, and left him to ſtruggle 
with an income juſt ſufficient for a decent ſub- 
ſiſtence; an income by no means equal to what 
he had reaſon to expett in his early days, to the 
education which his father beſtowed upon him 
when he was in a flouriſhing ſtate, and had no 
preſentiment of the change he was deſtined to 
feel in his circumſtances. With that income, 
however, he made himſelf, by dint of economy, 
fit to mix with the beſt company. His figure, 
his converſation, and his manners, were extremely 
- engaging ; and he was as much praiſed as pitied 
by all who knew him. Every body ſaid that he 
deſerved to be placed in a very different fphere, 
but nobody offered to promote his advancement 
to it. A man, cramped in his affairs by the 
mere caprice of fortune, without having done 
any thing to merit his adverſity, may derive ſome 
pleaſure, indeed, from the good wiſhes of his 
friends, but if thoſe who declare themſelves ta 
be his friends are not active in his ſervice; if they 
take no ſteps to remove the diſtreſſes which ex- 
cite their compaſſion, he is under very flight ob- 
ligations to them. Julio could not but be pained 
by 
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by the inactivity of his friends, yet he was chear- 
ful; and moved in his ſmall circle uncomplain- 
ing, unrepining, with a dignity which threw a 
Juſtre upon his character, and ſhamed many il- 
luſtrious perſonages, who looked down upon him 
with the cold eye of commiſeration. 


This was the man whom Olivetta beheld in 
the moſt favourable light, and whom ſhe thought 
worthy of that affluence which ſhe herſelf en- 
joyed. At firſt the viewed him with a kind of 
reverence, ſo much was ſhe ſtruck with the phi- 
loſophic part of his character: veneration was 
ſoon followed by eſteem, and eſteem in a ſhort 
time ripened into love. Such was the ſucceſſion 
of feelings in Olivetta's boſom, and the laſt gave 
no ſmall diſturbance to her gentle breaſt. Many 
were the tender lines which ſhe remembered from 
the ſoft pages of the moſt elegant Spaniſh poets ; 
lines of which ſhe had not till then felt the full— 
the more poetic force. She bluſhed whenever 
ſhe thought of loving a man in a ſtation ſo much 
beneath her: not becauſe ſhe deemed Julio un- 
deſerving of her fincereſt affection, but becauſe 
the clearly perceived that he would not venture 
to offer himſelf to her for a huſband, and that 
ſhe could not of courſe hope to be united to him 


in the manner ſhe wiſhed, without deviating from 
Ee the 
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the decorum which the could not bring herſelf 
10 violate. 


While ſhe was fitting one day in this painful 
perplexing ſituation, in a penhve attitude, over 
one of her favourite poets, a young lady, for 
whom ſhe had a great regard, who lived with 
her as a companion, endeavoured to divert her 
melancholy by ſome ſprightly reflections on the 
havoc made among the two fexes by the belle 
pafſion: but poor Olivetta was too much under 
the influence of that paſſion to be amuſed with 
her companion's vivacities. She only, fighing, 
replied, that thoſe were, in her opinion, the 
unhappicſt of human beings who were denied 
the ſatisfaction of a marriage agrecable to their 
inclination. 


Franciſca, who knew as well what paſſed in 
Olivetta's heart at that moment as the did herſelf, 
told her, that © if ſhe was in her place, ſhe would 
marry the man the liked, however inferior he 
might be to her, if he was not unworthy of her, 
and if the could be aſſured of his loving her, 


without any Jucrative views, in return. 


* Would you have me condeſcend to make 
the firſt advances to a man?“ 


« The 
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« The firſt advances from a woman to a man,” 
replied Franciſca, © are not, I confeſs, in general, 
to be defended ; but circumſtanced as you are, a 
few female delicacies may, I think, be difpenſed 
with. You love Julio—nay, you need not be 
aſhamed of loving him I am ſure he is neceſ- 
fary to your happineſs. He 1s very much your 
inferior, I grant, with reſpect to rank and for- 
tune, but he is a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, and intrinſically ſuperior to all his richer 
competitors. From the modeſty of his behaviour, 
in conſequence, no doubt, of his elevated fenti- 


ments, I will preſume to ſay, that he will never 
ſpeak firſt upon the ſubject. —” 


«© Then I am doomed to be miſerable,” ex- 
claimed Olivetta, haſtily interrupting her, rifing, 
and walking acroſs her chamber inexpreſſibly 
agitated. | 


« Perhaps not,” anſwered Franciſca: © your 
amiable lover, though his extreme diffidence, a 
diffidence which enhances his merit, prevents him 
from diſcloſing the ſenſations which wound his 
peace on your account, may be drawn into the 
very declaration you wiſh to extract from him. 
do not pretend to put myſelf upon a footing 
with you, in any ſhape, yet fancy I can point 
out 
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out a way to you by which you may arrive af 
the ſummit of your defires, without being re- 
duced to any indelicate meaſures,” 


Olivetta, after having liſtened very attentively to 
her concluding words, earneſtly intreated her to 
proceed with the greateſt freedom and unreſer- 


vedneſs. 


Franciſca obeyed, proceeded, and gave Olivetta 
ſo much pleaſure by her communications, that 
ſhe reſolved to avail herſelf of her advice without 
delay. | | 


While Olivetta and Franciſca were engaged in 
this manner, Julio, unable to remain in a place 
where he was perpetually beholding the woman 
he loved to diſtraction, but with whom he dared 
not to expect an alliance, determined to remove 
himſelf to a diſtant part of the country, and en- 
deavour, by abſence, to cure the wounds which 
love had inflicted on his heart. It was not, how- 
ever, till after the ſevereſt conflict which he had 
ever endured, that he reſolved to take a ſtep ſo 
little likely to produce the intended effect. 


When he had packed up the few moveables 
in his poſſeſſion, he repaired to Oliyctta's magnifi- 
cent 
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cent manſion, in order to pay his grateful acknow- | 
ledgments for all the civilities he had received 
from her, and bid his eyes.“ take their laſt fare- 
well.” 


The reception which he met with from the 
“ goddeſs of his idolatry” would have probably 
encouraged any other man to tell his © fond tale; 
but he, from the extreme refinement of his ideas, 
was as filent upon the ſubject in which he was 
moſt intereſted, and only announced his departure, 
after having poured out his moſt greatful effu- 
fions. During the delivery of thoſe effuſions 
Olivetta's cheeks were alternately pale and red, 
and the concluding words affected her in ſuch a 
manner, that ſhe was almoſt on the point of 
fainting away. Recovering herſelf however in a 
few moments, ſhe took a diamond ring of conſi- 
derable value from her finger, and preſented it 
to him, with the following ſpeech : 


Having long entertained a high opinion of 
your merit, Sir, I have long wiſhed to reward it; 
and if I ſhould happily have it in my power to 
be of ſervice to you, I ſhall certainly prove 
myſelf your friend. In the mean time, I beg you 
to accept this trifle (preſenting the ring to him) 
as a ſmall token of my regard, and let me be 

acquainted 
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acquainted with your route, if you are abſolutely 
determined to leave this place, that I may know 
whither to diſpatch a meſſenger ſhould I hear of 


- — * 72 
any thing to your advantage. 


If Julio had obſerved Olivetta's looks while ſhe 
delivered the above ſpeech with the penetrating 
eyes of a truly-touched inamorato, he would have 
derived the higheſt ſatisfaction from them, as they 
forcibly aſſured him, as forcibly as a thouſand 
words could have done, that the earneſtly wiſhed 
to reward him perſonally for the merit which had 
won her heart, and that ſhe wiſhed with the 
utmoſt impatience for his making the firſt over- . 
tures, to ſave her from the indelicacy of having 
recourſe to the ſtill plainer mode of utterance for 
the conſummation of her deſires: her chaſte de- 
fires, for ſhe loved Julio with an affeQion of the 
pureſt kind; loved him more for his internal 
worth, than for his external accompliſhments. 


Julio, overwhelmed at once with gratitude, 
love, and delicacy, was unable to return an an- 
ſwer to the moſt friendly expreſſions with which 
the brilliant donation was accompanied. 


It is an old ſaying, and a pretty true one, that 
a man ſincerely in love is very apt to look like a 


fool 
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fool in the preſence of his miſtreſs. It is not 
quite clear that Julio's appearance would have 
been filly before a woman to whom he might 
bave made, he thought, pretenſions without be- 
ing guilty of impertinence, or preſumption ; but 
Ohvetta's ſuperiority operated upon him in ſuch 
a manner, that all the encouragement ſhe gave 
him to difcloſe his tender ſenſations, was inſuffi- 
cient to remove the obſtructions which delicacy 
threw in his way. After much heſitation, and 
many ſtrong marks of irreſolution in his whole 
behaviour, he muttered out ſomething very 
grateful, but very awkwardly pronounced, and 
retired. | 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe what Olivetta ſuffered 
when her timid lover had taken his leave. Or- 
dering her attendants to withdraw, ſhe thus un- 
boſomed herſelf to her faithful companion : 


« The behaviour of this amiable man, my dear 
Franciſca, is not to be endured. I have gone as 
far as I can with propriety to make him ſee that 
his addreſſes to me would be favourably received, 
but to no purpoſe. You are continually aſſuring 
me, that he loves me as much as I love him. Would 
he not, then, encouraged as he had been, make 
a declaration? Beſides, how can you reconcue 


his 
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his intended departure from this place for ever, 
(theſe were his words, Franciſca,) with the vio- 


lence of his attachment to me py 


< The violence of his attachment,” replied 
Franciſca, ſmiling, © is the cauſe of his depar- 
ture. If he was quite indifferent about you, he 
would not, I imagine, have thought of it. His 
diffidence, his delicacy—call it what you will— 
prevents him from revealing the ſecret he longs 
to diſcover, (you cannot yourſelf long more to 
have the diſcloſure of it,) and he is, therefore re- 
folved to fly from a ſpot which is become fo diſ- 


treſſing to him.” 


« You are right, I believe, my dear ; but what 
can I do? how can I act? I cannot ſay directly to 
him I love! and he will not, you perceive, give 
me a decent opportunity to tell him ſo.” 


« You are two of the moſt refined lovers in 
Spain, but were I in your fituation 1 would—” 


Here Franciſca was interrupted by the arrival 
of a letter to Olivetta, who, upon breaking it 
open, and ſeeing the name of Julio at the bottom 
of the page, read it with her ſpirits more flut- 


tered than ſhe had before ever felt them. 
The 
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* The unfortunate Julio, unable to expreſs 
his gratitude in the terms he wiſhed when he 
received the generous Olivetta's valuable preſent, 
accompained with aſſurances of a very flattering 
kind, cannot help embracing this opportunity, 
before his departure, to inform her that her noble 
behaviour has ſtrengthened his reſolution never 
to return, The recollection of her promiſed 
friendſhip will afford him, wherever he goes, as 
much conſolation as he can poſſibly enjoy while 
he feels himſelf in a ſituation which forbids him 
to expect an alliance with the only woman in the 
world whom he can ever love: from the preſence 
of her he flies into a voluntary exile, becauſe he 
cannot bear the fight of that beauty which he 
ardently longs, but dares not hope to call his 
own.—May ſhe never endure the pangs of love, 
ſharpened by deſpair !” 


The peruſal of this letter occaſioned a variety 
of mixed emotions in the fluttered boſom of 
Olivetta, but the pleaſing ones were predominant. 
Suppoſing that ſhe might now venture to reward 
the merit which had long engroſſed her attention, 
ſhe diſpatched a note to her deſpairing lover, 
ſufficiently animating, ſhe imagined, not only to 
make him give up all thoughts of baniſhment, 


but to bring him in haſte to her palace. 
Ff Having 
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Having ſent it away by a truſty and active 
meſſenger, ſhe waited for his coming back with 
a reſtleſſneſs much more eaſily to be conceived 
than communicated. 


The meſſenger, hearing that Julio had ſet out 
from his apartment ſome hours before his ar- 
rival, made all the enquiries in his power con- 
cerning the road he had taken, but not being 
able to gain the leaſt intelligence about it, re- 
turned with his diſpatches. 


Olivetta, on the return of her domeſtic, was 
inexpreſſibly diſappointed, diſcontented, and diſ- 
treſſed; and while ſhe regretted the loſs of the 
only man who had kindled the flame of love in 
her breaſt, reproached herſelf ſeverely for that 
refinement which, by driving him into exile, had 
deprived her of the exquiſite pleaſure ſhe had 
promiſed herſelf from the contents of her anſwer 
to his deſponding epiſtle. | 


Day ſucceeded day, week followed week, 
moons performed their revolutions, and no Julio 
appeared. At laft, her pain on his account 
increaſing, and her patience being quite ex- 
hauſted, Olivetta, dead to all the enjoyments of 
the world, reſolved to ſeclude herſelf from it; 
N 2 to 
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to ſpend the remainder of her melancholy days 
in a conyent. Having made over the gronteſt 
part of her fortune to Franciſca, ſhe proceeded 
to carry her monaſtic deligns into execution. 


When ſhe arrived within fight of her retreat, 
the very man for whoſe fake the was going to 
bury herſelf alive, Julio, ſurprized her with his 
appearance. The moment he faw her he ad- 
vanced with an uncommon agility towards her ; 
but perceiving on a nearer approach that ſhe 
looked like the picture of death, he ftarted, and 
could hardly believe his eyes. 


Olivetta, while her lover was advancing to her, 
had fainted away in the arms of her atendaats. 
As ſoon as the recovered, he enquired with the 
greateſt anxiety into the cauſe of the melancholy 
alteration in her looks. On her acquainting him 
with her ſufferings on his account, and with her 
conventual intentions, in conſequence of them, he 
rapturouily told her that it was in his power, by 
the deceaſe of an opulent relation, to remſtate her 
in her former ſtile of lite; and that if the would 
conſent to ſhare his unexpected acquilition with 
him, he ihould deem himfelf the happieſt being 
in the univerſe. 


Olivetta 
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Olivetta was charmed with a behaviour which 
left her no room to queſtion the ſincerity of her 
Julio's attachment to her, but threw out of a few 
difficulties, originating from a new ſpecies of 
delicacy: thoſe difficulties were however, ſoon 
ſurmounted, and the union of their hearts was 
cemented by the union of their hands. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. NASH. 


F the many inſtances of humanity recorded 

of the celebrated Mr. Naſh, King of Bath, 

the Spectator takes notice of one, though his 
name is not mentioned. When he was to give 
in his accounts to the Maſters of the Temple, 
among other articles, he charged, © For making 
one man happy, ten pounds.” Being queſtioned 
about the meaning of ſo ſtrange an item, he 
frankly declared, that, happening to overhear a 
poor man declare to his wife and a large family of 
children, that ten pounds would make him happy, 
he could not avoid trying the experiment. He 
added, if they did not chooſe to acquieſce in his 
charge, he was ready to refund the money. The 


Maſters, ſtruck with ſuch an uncommon inſtance 
| | of 
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of good - nature, publicly thanked him for his be- 
nevolence, and deſired the ſum might be doubled, 
as a proof of their ſatisfaction. 


ANECDOTE 


OF THE LATE & 6 + 


DR. MISAU BIN. 


HE late Doctor Miſaubin was famous for 
curing a particular diſorder; and his recipe 

firſt introduced him into the polite world; but 
bis uncommon humour and docility of temper, 
recommended him ſtill more to ſeveral Noble- 
men of the firſt rank. Amongſt theſe were the 
late Dukes of Montague and Richmond, of 
whoſe parties he uſed frequently to be, and was 
always very conducive to the mirth and en- 
joyment of the company. As a ſpecimen of 
the kind of merriment he produced upon theſe 
occaſions, we ſhall take a view of the Doctor at 
court, upon being introduced to the late King. 
The Duke of Montague had advertiſed his 
Majeſty of the whimſical character of Mr. Miſ- 
aubin, 
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aubin, and added, he would afford ſome mirth 
upon being introduced on a levec-day. Accord- 
ingly the Duke laid to the Doctor, he wondered 
fo celebrated a phyſician had never been 1hiro- 
duced at St. Jamess. The Doctor ſnapped at 
the dait, and ſaid, he thoald take it as a great ho- 
nour if his grace would introduce him. the 
Duke conſented co his requeſt, and the Doctor 
confulted him with regard to his dreſs. His 
Grace adviſed him, by all means, to make his 
firſt appearance in a ſuit of black velvet, which 
was accordingly obtained; and the Duke pre- 
pared himſelt with an uncommon large wig, in 
which near a pound of powder was contained. 
Upon the Duke's perceiving the Doctor, he ran 
up to him, and overwhelmed him with powder 
and embraces, ſaying, © How happy I am, dear 
Dottor, to have this apportunity of introducing 
you to the King!“ The Doctor humm'd and 
ha'd— But my coat, my Lord I ſhall look 
like a miller. The Duke, however, did not 
deſiſt from ſhaking his head, till he had diſcharged 
at leaſt three quarters of a pound of powder 
upon the Doctor's black velvet ſuit. His Grace 
then introduced him to the King, who was ready 
to burſt his ſides with laughing; the Doctor 
being more engaged in wiping his cloaths, than in 


making his obeifance. Though his introduction 
| | was 
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was attended with this ridiculous appearance, 
tie Doctor failed not ever after attending St. 
James's on court days, and plumed himſelf not a 
little upon being ſo reſpettable a courtier, He was 
ſome time after at Windſor, when he was aſked 
by a patient his addreſs in town; to which he 
replied with diſdain, To Doctor Miſaubin, in 
the world.” He had, at length, wrought himſelf 
up to ſuch a pitch of importance, from his ac- 
quaintance and connexions, that he thought it 
beneath him to be any longer a Walking- Doctor; 
and he therefore rolled in his chariot. One day, 
whilſt he was at dinner at the Duke of Mon- 
tague's, his Grace had employed a coach-painter 
to give a proper coat of arms to his carriage ; he 
accordingly painted a patient receiving a clyſter 
from the Doctor; and he traverſed the whole 
town with this device on his carriage, without 
being able to gueſs what the ſpectators every 
where immoderately laughed at. Hogarth has 
introduced the Doctor's figure in the Harlot's 


Progreſs, in the place where ſhe expires. 


The Doctor made a will, and bequeathed twenty 
thouſand pounds to his widow. This bequeſt 
got vent, and every body imagined the Doctor a 
man of great property ; but it at length appeared 
that theſe twenty thouſand pounds were not in 
ſpecie, 
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ſpecie, nor in paper, they conſiſted of twenty 
thouſand pills, which he eſtimated at one pound 


each. | 


——  ——— — —ͤ— 
THE UNGENEROUS FRIEND. 


RIENDSHIPS, between perſons of either ſex, 
which ſeem to be the moſt promiſing ones, 

and which ſeem to bid fair for perpetuity, are 
ſometimes weakened by unexpetted incidents ; 
and when a friendſhip is once conſiderably weak- 
ened, it generally haſtens to a diſſolution. Upon 
ſuch an occaſion the aggreſſing friend, if his ſen- 
fibility has not been quite extinguiſhed by his 
unjuſt reſentment, will endeavour to heal the 
breach made by it ; but on the other hand, his 
ſenſibility may prevent him from repairing the 
fault he has committed, by impelling him to ſhun 
the man whom he has injured. There have been 
men whoſe repentance, in conſequence of their 
raſhneſs, has driven them to deſpair; whoſe 
feelings, in the moment of deſperation, have been 


fatal. 


Harry Thomſon and George Dawſon, the ſons 


of country gentlemen in the ſame part of Eng- 
land, 
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land, firſt became acquainted with each other by 
having been ſent to the ſame univerſity, and af- 
terwards became very intimate friends from a. 
general ſimilitude in their diſpoſitions. 


When the two friends had finiſhed their aca- 
demical ſtudies, they were ſeparated for ſome 
years. Harry, in conſequence of his father's be- 
ing ordered to the waters of Bareges for his health, 
accompanied him to that faſhionable (becauſe fo- 
reign) watering-place ; and in conſequence of his 
receiving benefit from his aquatic operations, left 
him there at his own requeſt (though not without 
many heſitations) to make the tour of Italy. 
« You have often expreſſed a deſire, my dear 
Harry, to ſet yourſelf upon claſſie ground; and 
as the agreeable people we found in this houſe 
are going to Rome, you cannot, I think, do bet- 
ter than join their party ; eſpecially as they have 
politely declared, that they" ſhall think themſelves 


happy with your company.” 


Harry, having a ſincere regard for his father, 
ſtarted ſeveral objections to a propoſal, with which, 
had he been perfectly recovered, he would have 
immediately cloſed. © I cannot think of leaving 
you, Si, till your bealth is quite re-eſtabliſhed.” 

G 8 N It 
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« Tt is now in ſo good a way, replied he, that 
you need not make yourſelf in the leaſt uneaſy 
about me ; therefore, prythee, Harry, prepare for 
your Italian journey.” | 


Harry's preparation's being finiſhed, he ſet out 
with his agreeable party, and arrived at Rome, 
after a very pleaſant expedition, rendered addi- 
tionally ſo by the entertaining ſociety of his 
companions. His arrival at Rome gave him dou- 
ble pleaſure, as he had long wiſhed, with all the 
ardour of a thorough-paced virtuoſo, to pay a 
viſit to a city which contained ſo magnificent a 
feaſt for the lettered mind. With a joy not to. 
be expreſſed, to be felt only by the traveller of, 
taſte, he ranged from one muſeum to another, with 


his intelligent Ciceroni; and while he hung over 


every precious remnant of antiquity, could not 
confine within his breaſt, the raptures with which 
it was agitated. His exclamations were frequent, 
ſpirited, and loud. | 


Harry, however, was not ſo far *** with 
his new ſituation as to forget his father. In the 
midſt of his delicious engagements, in the cen- 
tre of virtu, he was dutiful. He remembered his 
friend too, with whom he had punctually correſ- 
ponded during his ſtay in France, and wrote often 

to 
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to him from his Roman apartments. His father 
and his friend were very well pleaſed with the 
letters they received from him, but his fellow-tra- 
vellers began to wiſh for more of his ſociet7 than 
he chooſe to give them, (particularly one of them) 
who was eonſiderably pained at his voilent at- 
tachment to inſenſible objects.“ | 


Harry's fellow-travellers were a Mr. Mrs. and 
Miſs N icholls; as amiable a family as eyer lived. 


Maria Nicholls had ſoon after her meeting with 
Harry in France, found him neceſſary to her hap- 
Pineſs; and flattered herſelf, from his attention to 
her there, that ſhe had made the ſame impreſſion 
upon his heart which he had upon her's; the 
tendereſt that ever throbbed with love. Her na- 
tural delicacy prevented her from making any 
diſcoveries to her diſadvantage ; but the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of her feelings gave her an infinite deal of 
uneaſineſs : feelings which the was aſhamed to 
diſcloſe to her mother who continually (as both 
ſhe and Mr. Nicholls were exceedingly concerned 
at her melancholy) urged her to communicate the 
cauſe of her dejection. | 


Mrs. Nicholls, at laſt, drew the long confined 


ſecret from her dejected daughter, and wiſhed to 
ſee 
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ſee her reſtored to her former chearfulneſs, by the 
return of the paſſion ſhe felt for Mr. Thomſon, 
whom ſhe extremely approved of; but neither ſhe 
nor Mr. Nicholls, who approved of him alſo, 
knew well how to bring about the deſirable event. 
The man on whom their daughter had ſet her 
heart, though he behaved in the politeſt, and 
moſt unexceptionable manner to her, diſcovered 
no tenderneſs in his behaviour, to. induce them to 
believe that he was in love with her; and they 
had too much pride to make the firſt overtures on 
her account, to any man. They were determined, 
therefore, to wait for a change in Thomſon's be- 
haviour, favourable to their Maria; but in con- 
ſideration of the anxiety which ſhe endured from 
his apparent indifference, they encouraged him, 
as much as they could, without leſſening them- 
ſelves in their own eyes, to form an alliance with 


them. 


While Maria's conſiderate parents were acting 
in this manner, and while ſhe was, herſelf, 
ſighing to find all their affectionate efforts un- 
ſuccefsful, they were all under the greateſt 
miſtake with regard to Harry's behaviour. He 
was by no means the indifferent they ſuppoſed 
him to be. He was not entirely devoted to ſta- 
tues and pictures, to coins and jems, to manu- 
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fcripts and medals. He was, indeed, ſufficiently 
enamoured of Miſs Nicholls to wiſh to be indiſ- 
ſolubly united to her, but he chooſe firſt to be 
certain of her affection for him, before he aſked 
his father's conſent to make his addrefles to her; 
and, ſecondly, to ſecure his conſent before he 
diſcovered his affection for her. 


A trifling incident, (from ſuch incidents how 
many important events originate!) ſoon convinced 
him that his paſſion for Maria was amply re- 
turned. Tranſported at the diſcovery, but with 
di Hculty keeping down his tranſporting ſenſations 
upon the occaſion, he wrote immediately to his 
father to acquaint him with the ſituation of his 
heart, and to inform him that his future happi- 
neſs depended on his marrying Miſs Nicholls.— 
have the ſtrongeſt reaſons, continued he, to 
believe that Miſs Nicholls beholds me with par- 
tial eyes; but I will not, on any account, (avail- 
ing myſelf of her partiality in my favour,) tell 
her what I feel for her, till I have your approba- 
tion of my choice. Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls both 
ſeem to be very deſirous of an alliance with our 
family ; and I imagine, that with regard to birth, 
fortune, &c. no objections will be ſtarted on your 
ſide. By approving my choice, you will give me 


great pleaſure ; by permitting me to act agreea- 
| | bly 
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bly to it, you will make me the happieſt of men. 
Till your anſwer to this letter arrives, I ſhall be 
on the rack of impatience : if it proves favoura- 
ble to me, my felicity will be inexpreſſible; but 
whatever may be your ſentiments, about an affair 
in which I am fo deeply intereſted, I ſhall remain 
always your dutiful and affectionate fon.” 


In conſequence of an anſwer from his father, 
which excited more pleaſing ſenſations in his 
breaft than he had ever felt before, he made his 
addreſſes to Miſs Nicholls in form, met with a 
moſt gracious reception from her, and was al- 
ready looked upon as their ſon-in-law by her 


parents. 


Mr. Nicholls before this (not altogether un- 
expected) movement on young Thomſon's part, 
had intended to return to England by ſea; he 
now told his daughter's delighted lover that he 
chooſe rather to go back to France, in order to 
ſettle every thing with his father relating to his 
marriage. When you have ſufficiently gratified 
your curioſity, added he, in this bewitching place, 
F will wait on you with the greateſt ſatisfaction.“ 


Harry, in whom the virtuoſo was now quite 


loſt in the lover, immediately declared his rea- 
dineſs 
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dineſs to leave Italy the moment the preparations 
for their departure were completed —< Pray, 
Sir, let us proceed with the utmoſt expedition 
for I am impatient to have every thing concluded, 
that I may be united to my amiable Maria by the 
ſtrongeſt ties.” 


Mr. Nicholls, graſping his hand, told him that 
he liked him the better for his eagerneſs to be re- 
lated to his family, and then proceeded to make 
proper arrangement for his return to France. 
He was obliged, however, to change his plan of 
operation: he was obliged to return to England 
in order to take poſſeſſion of a fortune bequeathed 
to him by a gentleman very diſtantly related to 
him, and to adjuſt ſome matters, arifing from that 
gentleman's death, which required his preſence. 
Being neceſſitated in a manner, therefore, to re- 
turn to England, and chuſing to take advantage of 
a ſhip's going to ſail from Leghorn, with the 
captain of which he was intimately acquainted, 
he embarked with all his family without delay : 
but before his embarkation, he aſſured Harry in 
the ſtrongeſt, in the ſincereſt terms, that he ſhould” 
be extremely glad to finiſh the buſineſs that had 


began on their meeting again (with Mrs. Nicholls) 
in D— hir E. 


Harry 
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Harry, after having very affectionately bade his 


Maria adieu, and followed the veſſel which con- 
veyed her from him with his eyes, till he could 
no longer diſtinguiſh it from the ſurrounding ele- 
ment, made haſte to quit a country for the beau- 
ties of which, natural and artificial, claſſical and 
uncommon, he had now loſt all his reliſh. Such 
is the power, ſuch the omnipotence of love. 


As ſoon as he arrived at the houſe in which 
he had taken leave of his father, he approached 
him in the moſt reſpectful manner, and with the 
moſt filial expreſſions poured out his gratitude to 
him for having ſo kindly conſented to his union 


with Miſs Nicholls. 


Mr. Thomſon increaſed his ſon's happineſs by 
his whole behaviour, at ſeeing him again after a 
Tong ſeparation, as he thought it; and when he 
was acquainted with the motions of the Nicholls's, 
ſaid to him, clapping him on the ſhoulder, — 
« Well, Harry, we ſhall be with them in a little 
while, I truſt ; I find myſelf perfectly recovered, 
thank God, of the diſorder for which the waters 
here were thought ſalutary by Dr. , and 
hopeto ſet out for Calais in leſs than four- and- 


* hours.“ ü 
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Harry's looks plainly diſcovered the joy which 
the concluding words of his father's ſpeech had 
given him, and they both prepared with equal 
ſatisfaction, though not with ſimilar feelings, to 
remove themſelves from France. 


While Harry was ſituated in France, George 
Dawſon, having ſeen Miſs Nicholls at a ball at 
D—, and danced with her, without knowing 
of her attachment to his friend, found her fo 
agreeable to him, that he determined to make 
his addreſſes to her. He was now, by the death 
of his father, in the poſſeſſion of his paternal 
eſtate, and he was vain enough of his perſon, 
accompliſhments, and fortune, to imagine an 
offer of his hand would be gladly accepted, he 
had no idea of its being rejected: he was, there- 
fore, extremely ſhocked when Miſs Nicholls told 
him very coolly (not being in the leaſt charmed 
with his appearance or behaviour) though ſhe had 
walked a minuet with him, that ſhe was engaged. 


Mortified at her refuſal, doubly mortified by the 
manner in which ſhe refuſed himz he left her ex- 
tremely out of humour. He left her conſiderably 
chagrined at her behaviour, but with no abate- 
ment of his paſſion for her: nor did he feel any 
inclination to relinquiſh his pretenſions to her, 
H h when 
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when he heard ſoon afterwards that ſhe hed 
promiſed her hand to his friend, and that ſhe only 
waited for his return to England to put herſelf 
legally under his protection, with the thorough 
approbation of her own and of his relations. 


George finding his paſſion for Miſs Nichols 
increaſed by the obſtacles which prevented the 
accompliſhment of his deſires, (deſires which he 
ſhould have endeavoured to ſuppreſs, though 
they were not actually criminal ones, as he 
wiſhed not to gratify them in an unlawful way, 
becauſe Maria was not only pre-engaged, but 
engaged to his friend) availed himſelf of every art 
in his power to ſhake her attachment to her lover, 
and even went ſo far as to take ſteps to convince 
her that he was falſe, that he, conſequently, could 
not make her his wife. All his arts, however, 
were unſucceſsful : Maria could not give credit to 


any reports injurious to the man on whoſe fide- 
lity ſhe had the firmeſt reliance.” 


George, driven almoſt to deſpair by the con- 
- tinual failure of his attempts to make Maria give 
up his rival, formed a ſcheme to get her into his 
power by ſurprize, and to force her to marry 
him; but before he could carry his _ into 
execution, Harry arrived, 


George 
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George was ſo enraged when he heard of his 
friend's arrival, as he knew that he would ſoon 
fallify all the reports (ſome of them of a very 
irritating nature) which he had circulated to his 
diſadvantage, that he was ready to quarrel with 
the perſon who gave him the unwelcome in- 


formation. 


Harry, on his arrival, flew on the wings of 
love, to his amiable miſtreſs, and ſhe received 
him with a delight which filled him with the moſt. 
pleaſing ſenſations. The firſt interview between 
them was of that kind which is only to be felt, 
and to be felt only by ſuch lovers. When it was 
over, Maria, withdrawing herſelf from his arms, 
aſked him if he was really as glad to ſee her as he 
pretended to be; if his tender expreſſions were 
as ſincere as he aſſured her they were. 


Harry looked very much ſurpriſed at the de- | 


livery of thoſe unexpected queſtions, and begged 
to know, with a face whimſically aſtoniſhed, what 
ſhe meant, as her words were quite enigmatical. 


She then told him all that paſſed ſince her 
arrival in England, between her and Mr. Dawſon. 
Her intelligence made him more attached to her 


than ever, but it ſnapped that friendſhip aſunder 
which 
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which had for many years ſubſiſted between him 
and George. He determined, in the firſt hurry 
of his reſentment, to go immediately in ſearch of 
his falſe friend, to call him to an account for his 
accuſations, equally unjuſt and injurious, and to 
make him either ſign a diſavowal of them, or 
give him the perſonal ſatisfaction of a gen- 
tleman. 


George, conſcious of having behaved in a man- 
ner not to be defended, carefully avoided every 
place where he thought he ſhould, probably, ſee 
the man whom he had groſsly injured. 


Harry called at his houſe ſeveral times, but he 
was never admitted. The frequent diſappoint- 
ments which he met, began to chagrin him ex- 
ceedingly, as he was frequently pretty ſure that 
George was at home, and denied himſelf. His 
repeated diſappointments, however, did not ren- 
der him leſs reſolved to get at the fight of him. 
By the operation of an irreſiſtible douceur, on a 
new ſervant, he gained admittance one night, 
and ſurprized him fitting very compoſedly by the 
fire ſide, in a meditating attitude. 


The ſudden appearance of the only perſon in 
the world whom he wiſhed not at that time to 
behold 
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behold, threw George's ſpirits into a violent 
agitation. He turned about briſkly towards him, 
but not being able to bear his reproachful looks, 
averted his face, as if he was oppreſſed with ſhame. 
He was, indeed, at that moment covered with 
ſhame, and ſmarting with remorſe. 


Harry rouzed him from his oppreſſed ſtate, by 
charging him with the baſeneſs of his behaviour 
to his friend, even while he made the ſtrongeſt 
profeſſions of friendſhip in his letters, and re- 
quired him to give him ſatisfaction either with 
his pen or his ſword. 


Io the ſatisfaction of the pen, George would 
by no means ſubmit. 


« Take your ſword then,” ſaid Harry, © there 
it lies, (pointing to a chair, and drawing his 
own at the ſame time) if you are not a coward, 
ſtand upon your defence.” 


George, after a ſhort pauſe, replied, “ I have 
uſed you extremely ill, Harry, and I ſincerely re- 
pent of what I have ſaid againſt you, I cannot 
conſent to give you the ſatisfaction you demand, 
but if you will ſtay here a few moments, I will 


convince you that I am no coward.” 
W hile 
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While he was ſpeaking the laſt word with a 
particular emphaſis, he retired to an adjoining 
Cloſet, and ſhot himſelt. 


—— 


A REMARKABLE ANECDOTE, 
RELATING TO 


© THE FIRST DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 


When he was Lord Cauendiſt. 


"F*HIS year (1669) my lord accompanied Mr. 
| Montague (afterwards duke of Montague) 
in his embaſſy to France, where an affair hap- 
pened, which might have had very dangerous 
conſequence, but our young lord behaved in ſo 
noble a manner, that every circumſtance of it ſets 
his perſonal character in the moſt amiable light. 


He had received an affront at the opera, in 
Paris, by ſome officers of the guard, who as it 1s 
faid were in liquor, and one of them having par- 
ticularly inſulted him, his lordſhip, in return, 
ſtruck him on the face: upon which, four or five 


of them al! drew their ſwords, and fell on him at. 
once. 
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once. Unterrified at ſo unequal a combat, he 
made a very gallant defence, yethe received ſeveral 
wounds, and muſt have been overpowered by 
his cowardly adverſaries, had not a brave Swiſs, 
a domeſtic belonging to Mr. Montague, caught 
him up in his arms, and thrown him into the pit. 
The fleſh of his arm, however, by the fall, was 
torn by one of the iron ſpikes of the orcheſtra, 
which left a ſcar, that was viſible to the day of 
his death. This brave action was reported all 
over Europe, as much to the honour of my lord, 
as to the diſgrace of the aggreſſors. That great 
and able miniſter, Sir William Temple, was at 
this time, the Engliſh ambaſſador in Holland, 
and did, by an elegant letter, compliment his 
lordſhip upon it, by which it ſufhciently appeared, 
that Sir William thought that his ſpirit and be- 
haviour on that occafion were even of national 
importance, as it gave the French the higheſt. 
idea of the Engliſh courage. Still it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the French king, when he was in- 
formed of this matter, ordered the offenders to 
be impriſoned. 


THE 
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THE HUMBLE FRIEND. 


A MORAL TALE. 


HILE he was figuring away with great 

eclat at Southhampton during a full ſea- 

fon Mr. Nicholſon, a very eminent merchant, 
received an expreſs from his partner in London, 
which brought him the moſt unwelcome intel- 
ligence. It informed him, that by the failure of 
a capital houſe in Spain, with which he had con- 
ſiderable connections, he had been obliged to 


ſtop payment. 


This blow was ſeverely felt by Mr. Nicholſon, 
ſtill more by his young, handſome, haughty wife, 
who, childiſhly fond of ſplendour, and parade, 
and intoxicated with the magnificent appearance 
her liberal huſband enabled her to make, could 
not bear the thoughts of being driven from the 
ſphere of life in which ſhe had, ever ſince her 
marriage, rolled with increaſing luſtre. When 
the melancholy news was firſt communicated to 
her by Mr. Nicholſon himſelf, and in a manner 
which plainly diſcovered how deeply he was af- 
fected by it, ſhe fainted. As ſoon ſhe recovered, 


ſhe begged to be removed immediately from a 
| place 
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place where ſhe could no longer ſhine with any 
propriety. Her requeſt was very readily complied 
with. Mr. Nicholſon, indeed, found it abſolutely 
neceſſary to return to London with the utmoſt 
expedition, 


On his arrival in town, he found his creditors 
very willing to behave to him in the genteeleſt 
way ; but the new arrangements he was obliged 
to make in his houſe-hold hurt his pride ſo much, 
that he fell into a ſtate of deſpondence : to raiſe 
his ſpirits he had recourſe to his bottle, and by 
frequent applications to that falſe friend, in the 
hour of dejection, deſtroyed his conſtitution. 
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Mrs. Nicholſon, finding herſelf in very narrow 
circumſtances at her huſband's death, was, in 
conſequence of theſe circumſtances, a diſconſolate 
widow. She never had felt any perſonal regard 
for Mr. Nicholſon ; ſhe had given him her hand, 
on his falling deſperately in love with her, en- 
tirely with a view to be miſtreſs of his fortune 
ſhe had no deſire to be miſtreſs of his heart; ſhe 
only availed herſelf of his violent paſſion for her to 
gain a pontifical power over his purſe. It was not, 
therefore, the generous huſband, but the opulent 
merchant, whom ſhe lamented. Greatly indebted 


as ſhe had been to his extravagant attachment to 
Ii her 
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her for the pleaſure ſhe enjoyed reſulting from 
appearance, ſhe only regretted her loſs on a 
lucrative account. 


Straightened in her circumſtances, and internally 
as proud as ſhe had been in the height of her 
proſperity, Mrs. Nicholſon keenly endured all 
that kind of mortification which proud people 
naturally feel when they cannot, from a change 
in their affairs, ſupport the figure to which they 
have been long accuſtomed. She was doubly 
mortified by the viſits of condolence which ſhe 
received from many of her female friends and 
acquaintance. However, as ſhe had as much 
cunning as moſt of her ſex, and a head fertile in 


_ expedients, ſhe determined to accommodate her 


behaviour to her new ſituation. She had always 
been a woman remarkable for her addreſs ; ſhe 
now took more pains than ever to render herſelf 
agrecable to thoſe with whom ſhe converſed, and 
was not a little pleaſed to find that her mock 
humility, by flattering the pride of many ladies 
whom ſhe had formerly viſited quite upon an 
equal footing, ſeemed to promiſe her the advan- 
tages the hoped to derive from it. | 


Among the ladies whom ſhe fingled out as 
objects particularly worthy of her attention, a 
Mrs, 
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Mrs. Matthews appeared to her the moſt likely 
to forward her deſigns, as ſhe had with a large 
fortune, a very weak underſtanding : but it was 
a ſoliloquy ot hers ſhe overheard, one day, while 
ſhe was waiting in an apartment, at her houſe, 
adjoining to her dreſſing room, which induced 
Her to reckon upon the gratifications of her am- 
bitious wiſhes. | 


Upon my word, Mrs. Nicholſon has behaved 
very prettily ever ſince ſhe has been a widow, 
and acts prodigious proper, conſidering the ſmall- 
neſs of her income. I have a great mind to take 
her down with me into the country : it will be a 
pretty airing for her, and fave her money: be- 
ſides, I ſhall have the pleaſure to let all my neigh- 
bours ſee the woman who was once as fine as 


myſelf in the character of a humble friend.” 


| Mrs. Nicholſon having her ſentiments with re- 
gard to Mrs. Matthews's underſtanding ſufficiently 
confirmed by this ſoliloquy, threw an additional 
quantity of humility into her deportment, upon 
her coming into the room to her, and by a ſucceſ- 
ſion of well timed ſpeeches, which © ran trippingly 
off the tongue,“ ſecured the deſired invitation. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Matthews was a maiden lady between 
forty and fifty years; in her manners between 
fifteen and twenty. She wes a very ſhewey, 
goud-looking woman: the had been, probably, 
reckoned handſome in the days of her youth: 
they certainly, by the effort ſhe made to ſet off 
her face and figure to the greateſt advantage, 
thoroughly convinced the moſt careleſs ſpefator 


formarum, that ſhe had not given up, in her 


own mind, all pretenſions to admiration. She 
was, indeed, extremely vain of her external 
charms, and was perpetually talking oi the 
great offers ſhe had refuſed, becauſe he was al- 
ways particularly nice in her men. 


The violent propenſity which Mrs. Matthews 


glaringly diſcovered to be admired was conſidered 


by Mrs. Nicholſon as an excellent foundation for 
her to build upon; ſhe, therefore, very judici ſly 
pointed her principal battery, from which ihe 
expected the moſt execution to be done, 2zainſt 
the weakeſt fide of her character. By the mot 
artful eulogiums on her perſonal attractions, ſhe 
made ſo rapid a progreſs in her favour, before 
ſhe had lived a month under roof, that ſhe very 
much alarmed her nieces. They were alarmed 


at their aunt's increaſing coolneſs to them ; they 
beheld 
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beheld Mrs. Nicholſon with envious, malignant 
eyes, and though they could not find the ſmalleſt 
fault with her behaviour, as ſhe was at all times 
fo humble, ſo obliging, and ſo ready to make 
herſelf, in any ſhape, ſerviceable, they heartily 
withed that ſhe never had been taken into the 
houſe. | 


The alarms of the two girls produced ap- 
pretenfions, and thoſe apprehenſions naturally 
prompted them to think of ejecting a formidable 
rival. They laid their little heads together (they 
were verv young, and knew nothing of the world,) 
in order to rout her. With the aſſiſtance of ſome 
miſſes in the neighbourhood, their conſtant com- 
panions, but not more ſhrewd than themſelves, 
they hatched a plot, and proceeded, fluſhed with 
hope, to action. They proceeded, however, with 
ſo marvellous a want of that ſort of dexterity, vul- 
garly called cunning, that the very methods they 
took to remove the dreaded favourite, fixed her 
more fir... ly in her ſeat. 


Mrs. Nicholſon having diſcovered the plot 
formed againſt her, and prevented the execution 
of it, ſecretly vowed revenge againſt the prin- 
cipal contrivers of it; but did not make the 


leaſt alteration in her behaviour to them. She 
even 


1 


even redoubled her civilities to them, ſo that, 

hough they were diſappointe-! by the failure of 
their deſigns, they did not imagine they were de- 
feated by her: they attributed their diſappoint- 
ment to the unfortunate miſcarriage of the leiter 
which was addreſſed to their aunt in a hand to- 
tally unknown to her, and not to its being inter. 
cepted by the ſagacity and vigilance of the humble 


Lucy and Letitia Dobſon were not bad girls, 
but they were indiſcreet ones: being juſt arrived 
at a marriageable age. and having, both of them, 
amorous propenſities, they could not help giving 
themſelves a few coquettith airs whenever any of 
- the young gentlemen belonging to an academy 
not far from their aunt's houſe came in their 
fight : Mrs. Matthews had often corrected them 
for their ſtrong attachment to a window com- 
manding the garden, in which the academicians 
had recourſe to various amuſements when they 
were not at their ſtudies; but her corrections 
only ſerved to render them more defirous of a 
cloſe conference with their diſtant admirers. 


The diſcovery of an aſſignation made by the 
two ſiſters, furniſned Mrs. Nicholſon with a fair 


opportunity to remoye them intirely out of her 
WAY. . 
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way. Not ſatisfied with acquainting Mrs. Mat- 
thews with the indiſcretions of her nieces, ſhe 
reſolved to make her an eye-witneſs of them.— 
Early, one morning ſhe carried her to the pro- 
hibited window. 


Mrs. Matthews ſeeing, by the light of an un- 
lucky moon, her nieces, in very familiar attitudes 
with a couple of ſmart young fellows, proteſted 
that they ſhould not ſleep another night in her 
houſe.—Dying, in a few weeks after their ex- 
pulſion, ſhe left her whole fortune to her humble 
friend. 


ON THE 
VICE OF SWEARING. 


HE great pleaſure I have received from 
peruſing the works of eminent men, and 
the fame which they have deſervedly acquired by 
their literary merit, make me deſirous, though 
but a young man, of endeavouring to imitate 
them: and the beſt method to arrive at ex- 
cellence in any purſuit, is to begin early. It is 
ſurely the buſineſs of every individual to endea- 
your 
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vour to do as much good to the reſt of his fellow 
creatures as lies in his power; and, if poſſible, 
to prevent them from falling into error, or to re- 
claim them, if they have fallen. 


The buſineſs of this eſſay is to declaim againſt 
the crime of ſwearing. You will be ſurprized 
that any one ſhould attempt to ſay any thing on 
a ſubject about which ſo much has been already 
written, and apparently with ſo little effect. But 
it is a particular ſpecies of this crime againſt 
which I am going to write; namely, wantonly de- 
nouncing judgments againſt innocent creatures, 
and wiſhing for great evils to fall upon thoſe who 
never injured them but in idea, and even thoſe 
ſuppoſed injuries very trivial. 


Swearing of every kind is a very heinous of- 
fence : it is an offence againſt Gop and religion, 
an offence as weak as it is unaccountable ; for it 
s a vice that can be of no real uſe or advantage, 
but on the contrary, may be productive of very 
bad and dangerous effects to the offender, both 
here and hereafter, as it is expreſsly forbid by 
the commandment of the Su pREMk BEING. Odi- 
ous as this vice muſt appear to every calm and 
conſiderate mind, yet when a man curſes an in- 


nocent perſon with all the barbarity (for I can 
call 
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call it by no gentler name,) of an infidel; nay, 
perhaps he wiſhes for evils to fall upon a friend 
whom, when he is cool, he loves with very great 
affection. Even our moſt ſenſible and learned men 
are guilty of this error; and the reflection in 
their cooler moments muſt ſurely be very ſharp 
and poignant. For ſuch men there is leſs excuſe 
than for the common people, as they have had 
all the advantages of a good education, they, 
have had it in their power to ſeparate truth from 
error, and to embrace the beſt and moſt inviting 
of the two. If they would only refle& on the, 
degree of guilt they incur, the dangers which 
they run by perſevering in this crime, they would, 
ſoon be convinced of the impropriety of their be- 
haviour, and loath themſelves for their conduct. 
By denouncing judgments they circumſcribe the 
power of the ALMIcaTy, they ſet bounds to 
his mercy and goodneſs, and preſcribe rules for 
his conduct in the puniſhment of his creatures. 
How impious and ridiculous ſuch a behaviour is 
need not be inſiſted on. 


Let thoſe who act thus wickedly take care that 
their CREATOR, tired with their many provoca- 
tions, do not turn thoſe evils which they wiſh may 
fall upon others, on themſelves. 


K k 
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DISAPPOINTED PRIDE. 


HEN a man's ſufferings ariſe from the 

bad difpoſitions of his own heart ; when 
in the height of profperity he is rendered miſera- 
ble ſolely by diſappointed pride, every ordinary 
motive for communication ceaſes. The violence 
of anguiſh drives him to confeſs a paſſion which 
renders him odious, and a weakneſs which ren- 
ders him deſpicable. In the eye of his family, 
every man wiſhes to appear reſpectable, and to 
cover from their knowledge whatever may vilify 
or degrade him. Attacked or reproached abroad, 
he conſoles himſelf with his importance at home ; 
and in domeſtic attachment and reſpect, ſeeks for 
ſome compenſation for the injuſtice of the world. 
But the torments this folly occaſions, forces him 
to break through all reſtraints, and publiſh his 
ſhame before thoſe, from whom all men ſeek 
moſt to hide it. 


All the evils which poverty, diſeaſe, or violence 
can inflit, and their ſtings will be found by far 
leſs pungent than thoſe which ſuch guilty paſſions 
dart into the heart. But thoſe diſorders, by ſeiz- 
ing directly on the mind, attack human nature in 
its 7 hold, and cut off i its laſt reſource. They 

pene- 


— 
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penetrate to the very ſeat of ſenſation, and con- 
vert-all the powers of thought into inſtruments of 


torture. 


THE 
TEMPLE OF NATURE AND FORTUNE. 


A VISION. 


AVING a few nights ago ſpent the evening 

in ſome company, where our diſcourſe 
turned on the uncertain, unſuitable, and ſeem- 
ingly unjuſt diſtribution of the gifts of fortune 
obſervable among mankind ; when I came home 
and went to bed, I fell preſently aſleep; and as 
our waking thoughts often influence the ideas we 
have when ſleeping, I found myſelf at the porch 
of what I imagined to be a large temple; my 
curioſity led me into it, and I was ſoon convinced 
there were two temples, the one beyond the 
other, and only ſeparated by a large and long 
paſſage. At the upper end of the firſt temple, 
was ſeated a woman almoſt naked, but very 
graceful], of a mild and humane aſpect, and whom, 
had ſhe not had her name written on her breaſt. I 
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ſhould itamediately have known to he NATuRx. 
To her, a vaſt crowd of people, wherewith the 
je was filled, and who were patiing forward: 
to get into ihe ſecond temple, firſt of 21! 
their applications. On thoſe the feemed to dif: 
penſe her favours pretty equally, giving to every 
one ſome particular talent, but at the ſame time 
joining ſome particular vice or fo'.y to it; by 
which means the generality of people ere ren- 
dered nearly on an equality by her; after this 
diſpenſation of her favours, they wer delivered 
up to the care of a beautiful woman, who ſtood 
on her right hand, and on whoſe forehead were 
written the words, GOOD EDUCATION. She, 
like a kind and tender mother, gave them in- 
ſtructions, from time to time, how to make the 
beſt uſe of the good qualities beſtowed on them 
by Nature, conducted them throngh the paſ- 
ſage which was called CHIIDHñOOD, and then 
left them at liberty to make uſe of, or deviate 
from, her rules as they thought fit. At NATURE's 
left hand ſtood another woman, with a pale 
hagged countenance, whoſe conſtitution ſeemed 
worn out by depraved appetites and viciqus in- 
dulgences ; ſhe was, however, very gaily dreſſed, 
and by her inſinuating behaviour, and pretended, 
kindnefles, drew many aſide. Her name was 
Bap Epvucartion. She, in oppoſition to the 
| former 
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former in every thing, ſuggeſted continually to 
her votaries, the many pleaſures they might 
enjov, and the many advantages they might deviſe 
from the free gratification of all their natural 


vices, and endeavour to ſtifle in them the ſligheſt 


recollection of thoſe virtues which NATURE had, 
at the ſame time beſtowed upon them. 


I went through this paſſage with the reſt of 
the company, and was brought by it into the ſe- 
cond temple, which was that of FoxTuns; at 
the farther end of this temple, at a very great 
height above the ground, the goddeſs was ſeated, 
blipdfofded, and having near her a machine re- 
ſe bling a lottery-wheel, which ſhe continually 


turned round, and drew out of it preferments, 


riches, and honours, which ſhe gave away pro- 
miſcuouſiy, as the crowd could come to receive 
them. The apparent way to her ſeat, was a very 
broad, hut ſteep and ſlippery aſcent, which was 
called MERIT. Many people laboured to get 
up this way, but often ſlipped and were diſap- 
pointed. I was very much ſurprized to ſee ſe- 
veral at the top, receiving the gifts which For- 
TUNE drew from her wheel, whom I had not ob- 
ſerved to paſs up this hill : the myſtery, however, 
was ſoon explained, for as I caſt my eyes down- 
wards, I perceived three little wickets at the 

bottom 
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bottom of the ſlope, over which was inſcribed, 
* GooD-LUCK, INTEREST, and BRIBER V.“ 


Through thefe many people paſſed, and were 
carried up by a private ſtairs, that went winding 
underneath the hill. The two laſt were much 
more crowded than the firſt, through which thoſe 
who paſſed ſeemed to hurry along without know- 
ing whither they were going; and appeared 
ſurpriſed when they found themſelves the fa- 
vourites of FoRTUNE, contrary to all probability, 
and by the ſame means that had proved the 
ruin of others. But it was amuſing enough, after 
having remarked the ſeveral courſes taken by 
different people, to obſerve the impropriety of 
the benefits beſtowed on them; for though many 
produced the gifts with which they had been en- 
dowed by NATURE, as recommendations to en- 
title them to thoſe of Fox TUR E, very little re- 
gard ſeemed to be paid to them. Thoſe favours, 
which were gained by way of Goop-Lvck, were 
ſome properly and ſome improperly diſpoſed of. 
Thoſe come at through the wicket of INTEREST 
were, moſt of them, ridiculouſly diſtributed. In 
paſſing through this way, cowards became ad- 
mirals, or generals of armies; the nephew of a 
noble lord, who had idly run out of his own 


eſtate, was placcd at the head of an office, where 
he 
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he became entruſted with the management of the 
public money ; the brother of another, who had 
ſpent part of his life in all kinds of vice and de- 
bauchery, entered into holy orders, had a rich 
benefice beſtowed upon him, and ſet himſelf up 


for a reformer of manners. In ſhort, I obſerved 


that whoever could get through this lucky paſ- 
ſage, might be Judge, Biſhop, Secretary of State, 
Ambaſſador, or almoſt what he pleaſed, without 
any other qualification. 


But the moſt unſuitable, as well as the moſt 
dangerous to mankind, were thoſe who, came 
through the BRIEERY WICKET, which ſtood 
always open, and led to a very dark and dirty 
paſſage, where the crowds that entered, ſhuffling 
on through thick and thin, giving money with 
one hand, and receiving it. with the other, till 
they got up to the throne of Foxruxz. I ob, 
ſerved ſome great men, who had been formerly 
very eloquent in prajſe of cleanlineſs, whoſe hands 
and faces were ſo begrimed, and in fo offenſive a 
condition with ſcrambling through the filthy way, 
that I believe not all the waters in the ocean could 
ever waſh them clean again. Yet with all this 
naſtineſs about them, they were prefered- by 
ForRTUNE, to the higheſt dignities in church and 
ſtate. It was obſeryable, however, that when 
73 ſome 
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ſome had received any conſiderable gifts of For- 
TUNE, by what means ſoever they were obtained, 
a"crowd of others were conſtantly following, 
ſometimes fawning on them, and at other times 
joſtling them, with an intention of robbing them 
of what they had got ; which, if all other means 
failed, they would commonly effect by placing 
ſtumbling-blocks in the way, not to be avoided 
without the utmoſt care and circumſpection. So 
that prime miniſters, generals of armies, and 
favourites of princes, had their heels tripped up, . 
and were tumbled down the ſteep aſcent by theſe 
people, not without having their necks greatly 
endangered. The moſt provoking ſight was to 
behold ſome, who being arrived, with much 
pain, near the ſummit, by the road of MERRIT, 
and juſt on the point of receiving the reward due 
to their virtue and aſſiduity, were diſappointed 
at laſt ; having it ſnached from them by worthleſs 
upſtarts, who had got thither before them, by 
one of the more eaſy, but leſs honourable ways. 
Some, indeed, ſucceeded in their attempts that 
way, and made glorious figures and becoming 
patterns of true worth, in thoſe poſts they had 
ſo well deſerved, and ſo juſtly obtained. Theſe 
examples, however, were too rare to encourage 
my weak deſerts to attempt that road ; I there- 


fore endeayoured to make my way to the wicket 
of 
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of Goop-Lvcx, and met with ſucceſs. Being 
arrived at the top, I thought that a very conſi- 
derable employment was conferred on me by 
the blind goddeſs; but on my turning ſuddenly 
back, one of thoſe who were coming thro” the 
Intereſt paſſage, buſtling to get the next favour 
which FoxTpxe, preſented, gave me, in his hurry, 
ſo violent a puſh, that IL tumbled down the ſtairs : 

the force of the fall awaked me Baffled in the 
midſt of all my airy: hopes, , 1 found myſelf lying 
on my humble bed, in a back garret— 


SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MuNDI. 


' ODE TO SPRING. 


NCHANTIN G goddeſs | blooming Spring! 
Thy bleſt return again I ſing, =» 

Again with grateful heart aſpire 

To wake the long- neglected lyre. 


While ſouthern climes thy preſence calm d, 
Dull Winter's dreary ſway we blam d.. 
No flow'rets blaam'd along the green, 
Nor nymphs, nor piping ſwains were ſeen ; 


we The 
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The Loves and Graces fled the bowers, 9 
Dark Fear and haggard Cate were —_ 
The trees that erſt in verdure clad, 
Shorn of thy livery, droop'd full ſad, 
And i in remembrance of the paſt, We 

Sigh'd piteous to the ruffian blaſt; 

Their feather'd tenants ceas'd the hy 

And feebly hopp'd along the pray; a 

The brooks in icy fetters bound, | 

No longer murmur d o'er the Held ; 
Nor chearful plough the fallow turn d. 
But me 1 10 mourn d. 

At thy . O radiant queen 
How great the change l how ſweet the ſcene ! 
Ihe ſhivering tempeſt leaves the plain, 
_ The wither'd landſcape ſmiles again! 
The flow'rets bloom along the green, 
The nymphs and piping ſwains are ſeen; 

! The Loves and Graces haunt the bowers, ” 7 
Young Hope and 'broad-fac'd Mirth are ours; = 
The trees again in verdure clad, ' 
Now proudly ſpreading, ſeem full glad. 
And all around the whitening blooms, 


Tue breathing Zephyrs waft perfumes;  // 


Their feather'd tenants wake the lay, Shs 4 
And A A= ea to 1 985 cg oH 
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The brooks from icy fetters free, 

Again reſume their murm'ring glee ; 
The chearful plough pale want beguiles ; 
And univerſal Nature ſmiles, 


AN ELECTION ANECDOTE. 


Gentleman who had repreſented a market- 

town in X, at a late election, ſum 
moned his conſtituents, and frankly told them, 
« that whatever notions might be entertained of 
Mr. F— and his party, he was a friend to their 
principles, and ſhould adhere to them till he was 
convinced they were inconſiſtent with the good 


of the community.” 


The eleCtors as freely told the candidate, © they 
utterly diſapproved of his conduct, and were de- 
termined to chooſe a repreſentative, whoſe opi- 
nions were conformable to their own.” © And 
is this your reſolution ?”—* Certainly.” —< Re- 
member, Gentlemen, your Wedneſday market-1 is 
held upon my ground, and you can occupy it na 


longer than my pleaſure will allow; if you rget 
me, 
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me, depend upon it I will ejef# you, ſo conſider 
what you are doing.” | | 


The good folks felt the force of the argument, 
and were obliged to elect a member they did not 


approve. 


This is not bribery—but certainly we may call 


it compulſion. 


ANECDOTE OF A QUAKER. 


A sax invited a tradeſman to dine with 
him, whom he treated with an excellent 
dinner, a bottle of wine, and a pipe of tobacco. 
His gueſt, after drinking pretty freely, became 
extremely rude and abuſive to his hoſt, inſomuch 
that the quaker's patience was at length quite ex- 
hauſted, and he roſe up and addreſſed him in the 
following words:“ Friend, I have given thee a 
meat-offering, a drink-offering, and a burnt-of- 
fering, and for thy miſconduct I will give thee—a 
keave-offering :” and immediately threw him into 
the ſtreet out of the parlour window ! 


NAVAL 
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NAVAL ANECDOTE. 


HEN Lord Cranſtone took poſſeſſion of 

the Ville de Paris, and which, by the 
bye, was ſuffered to deny the ſurrender till the 
evening, leſt the reſt of the fleet, ſeeing their 
commander ſtrike, ſhould ſtrike alſo—when Lord 
Cranſtone went upon that duty he endeavoured 
to make it as little diſagreeable as he could to 
the French Admiral, with the moſt thoughtful 
conſideration, and mildeſt manners, enquiring into 
his wants and wiſhes, and urging him to take re- 
freſhment and repoſe : the conduct of the Comte 
de Graſſe was, on the contrary, cold and thank- 
leſs : he ſaid he had given orders for a meal, and 
he ſhould go and take it; and then, leaving his 
Lordſhip without farther ceremony, ſummoned 
his officers to his table. Lord Cranſtone was ra- 
ther piqued, but probably gave no indication of 
his feelings ; however, after waiting ſome little 
time, and in vain, for the uſual ceremonial of his 
officers being invited by the Comte de Grafle to 
ſupper, the whole of the affair taken together 
ſeemed to form a cognizable object of provoca- 
tion, and, as ſuch, of courſe, demanded ſuitable 
reſentment. Lord Cranſtone accordingly inter- 
fered, and having an explanation with the Comte 
'F de 
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die Graſſe, directed him not to begin ſupper till the 
Engliſh officers had previouſly been ſupplied with 
ſome ſmall part; adding, that for his own accom- 
modation, his Lordſhip ſhould be ſtudiouſſy not 
impatient; he ſhould wait and take things as he 


found them. P 
he reflection which ariſes from the anecdote 
is this, that the Decorum Honeſtum” is underſtood 
in Britain, that the virtuous graces are not unal- 
lied to her arms ; and that . detracling 
from the behaviour of the French in many in- 
ſtances of the war, and which, in reſpect to 
Captain Cooke, at Euſtatia, and to Lord Corn- 
wallis, was gallant and noble; yet that, often 

out- general d, the French are ſometimes out- gen- 
tleman d by the Engliſh. 


An Accovxr of the profligate Lives and remark- 
ably miſerable DE ATus of a YounG GENTLE- 
MAN of Nui and his Tyron. both rieren 


8 this hiſtory is true, we ſhall conceal the 
names of his family, ſome being now living, 


2 call the ſubjett of this relation Aris Tus; 
| - MM 
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tis ſufficient to ſay, that he was born of pious 
parents, who gave him an education ſuitable to 
his birth, which was far from being deſpicable. 
His genius was very promiſing, and his inclina- 
tions for ſome time ſeemed to be bent on yirtuous 
Purſuits, his parents indulged him in every inno- 
centi amuſement, and pleaſed themſelyes with 
che hopes of his making a conſiderable ſigure in 
adult life. He followed his ſtadies with a great 
»deal of application, till he was fourteen years of 
age, in which time he had made himſelf a tolera- 
ble proficient in the Roman and Greek languages: 
he had a great deal of wit and vivacity in his 
diſcburſe, and was the admiration of the neigh- 
-boirho6d where he dwelt. He continued at 
home iunder the care of a private tutor, till he 
wus eighteen years of age, when his parents pro- 
poſed to let him travel, the better to poliſn his 
manners, and improve the inſtructions he had al- 
ready. The propoſal was ſo very acceptable to 
the young gentleman, that he not only conſented 
to it with a great deal of pleaſure, but begged his 
2 3 1500 (jon as et 
10} Ain p 
41 lenz ied ti to! ee vn wry om 
thing being ſhortly prepared, they ſet qut from 
Dover for Calais, where they arrived in ſafety 
2 As they travelled about from one 
| place 
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place to another, and lived in a polite and! gen- 


teel manner, Apiſtus was highly delighted that 
he had left his country. It frequently happens 
that we ſoon imbibe the vices of the nation where 
we live, of which this hiſtory is an undeniable 
evidence. The inſtructor of this youth was a 
diſguiſed villain, and had more pleaſure: in the 
gratificntion of his luſt, than in the ſervice of 
80D: and that he might the more eaſily work 


upon the mind of his unguarded, though hitherto 


innocent pupil, whom he found to be a neceſ- 
ſary friend: to maintain him in his preſent circum- 
ſtances, he conſults with a miſtreſs -whom he 
privately ſupported, which way was the beſt and 
moſt promiſing to compaſs his deſign. Ready at 


invention, ſhe tells him, love muſt do it; and 


-withal "acquainted him, that a female friend of 
her character would certainly lay the ſcheme fo 
well, as not to fail of ſucceſs. The contrivance 
as ſoon ſettled by theſe diabolical counſellors, 


and the method of execution was this; that this 


young fend ſhould dreſs herſelf in her beſt appa- 
rel, and be walking in a particular place, where 
Apiſtus and his tutor reſorted every evening for 
the benefit of their. The next night was! ap- 
pointed for this purpoſe, when about the uſual 
time of their walking, they repaired to the wonted 


r of retirement. Apiſtus as they. were going 
along 
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along aſked his tutor his ſentiments concerning 
love, and told him he had very different ideas of 
that paſſion, to what he formerly had, by reading a 
romance of that kind. No news could have been 
more joyful to his inſtructor, who did not fail to 
expatiate on its irreſiſtible power ; told him that 
the heathen deities are repreſented as being con- 
cerned with mortals; inſtanced Solomon for his 
amours, as well as a great number. of other re- 
nowned perſons. This converſation was highly 
agreeable to Apiſtus, whoſe mind was before 
tainted with impure thoughts. By this time the 
demon appeared, and paſſed by with a great deal 
of ſeeming modeſty ; but no ſooner had this un- 
happy youth caſt his eyes towards her, than his 
heart was preſently inflamed, and he remained 
almoſt motionleſs with r. lurpriſe, 


His tutor, like a cunning. ae aſked him 
* cauſed the alteration in his countenance; 
and after a great deal of converſation, he told him, 
he could not poſſibly live without that beautiful 
perſon which had juſt now paſſed by them. To 
which the other replied, © time would certainly 
wear off the ſhght impreſſion, but if- not, there 
would be ways. and means to bring them ac- 
quainted.” Upon this they returned home; but 
_ could neither eat, drink, nor fleep, for 

Mm the 
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the thoughts of this falſe charmer. In ſhort, his 


ruin was very ſoon accompliſhed ; for no ſoone 
had he enjoyed the ſhort-lived pleaſures of vice, 
by the aſſiſtance of his tutor, who was equally 
profligate, than they both abandoned themſelves 
to all manner of debaucheries; contemning and 
violating the ſacred laws of heaven, and treating 
God, and goodneſs, with ſcorn ; and as they ob- 
ſerved the notorious impoſitions of the popiſh 
prieſts towards ignorant people, they concluded 
religion to be no more than a juggle, maintained 
and carried on in the world for ſecular intereſt 
and advantage. In ſhort, the deity they had long 
denied by their practices, they now dared to 
blaſpheme with their impious tongues ; diſputing 
the exiſtence of either God, HEAVEN, or HELL; 
laughed at the notions of ſpirits, and concluded 
themſelves a ſort of ſuperior brutes ; they argued 
matter to be eternal, and that every thing ever- 
laſtingly exiſted by continual ſucceſſion from one 
age to another; and as they eſteemed a future 
ſtate of being but an idle traditional tale, they 
improved (as they called it) the ſhort moments of 
a tranſitory precarious life, in the moſt agreeable 
manner they were capable of ; for as they ſhould 
periſh with the . beafts, they would purſue the 
fleeting joys of life while they laſted. But as 
* naturally tends to break the conſtitution, 
| and 
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and deſtroy health, ſo it happened to the tutor of 
Apiſtus, whoſe ſtrength daily impaired, and his 
fleſh waſted away in ſo uncommon a manner, that 
in a few days his body was but a mere ſkeleton ; 
and in about a week after this, death ſeemed to 
advance apace, and the night before he expired, 
when ſeveral of his acquaintance came to viſit 
him in his diforder, they aſked him, whether he 
believed a future ſtate now? whether he now 
thought there was a Gop? upon which he was 
thrown into. ſuch an horrible agony, howling 
and ſhrieking, that it ſtruck a terror on all that 
were preſent; and when he came a little to 
himſelf, he ſpoke to the following purpoſe ; © My 
friends, you have aſked me a queſtion, that I 
can now anſwer; I feel the horrors of a guilty 
conſcience. I feel the power of an avenging 
Gop ; but let not people talk of their ability to 
repent, I find none: my heart is hardened, I 
cannot believe; I am now added to that curſed 
miſerable number, who blaſpheme Gop day and 
night. My hell is within me, and I with to 
be diſcharged from life, and be doomed to thoſe 
horrible regions, where, perhaps, damnation 1s 
more tolerable.” With theſe words he expired ; 
and though his death ſeemed to ſtrike an awe 
into the minds of ſome preſent, yet it had 
no eftect upon Apiſtus, who was rather more 
hardened than before; and continued in the full 

ſmwing 
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ſwing of his wicked purſuits, till a remarkable 
judgment of heaven took him out of the world. 
As he was riding out one day with ſome of his 
companions, his horſe threw him oft, and before 
they could give him any aſſiſtance, kicked out 
his bowels, and he had only juſt time to ſay *I 
am damned ;” and then expired. 


CONJUGAL INFIDELITY. 


HRICE happy, indeed, may thoſe be pro- 
nounced whom the conjugal link cloſely 
unites. Harmony and friendſhip render their do- 


meſtic habitation an elyſium, where joy, unalloycd 


with care, is mutual. Even the misfortunes and 
evils, accidental to mankind are alleviated by 
participation in this ſeat of matrimonial felicity. 
Their offspring are the pledges of connubial bliſs, 
and bring to the parents' memory the pleafing 
ampglcation of ſcenes of tranſport and hopes of 
future joy. And ſhall any individual tramp!e upon 
theſe holy rites, and with impious audacity vio- 
late the moſt ſacred and divine laws, by attempt- 
ing to ſeduce the affections of either party? Shall 
ſuch a character eſcape with impunity ? The one 
who attempts to ſeduce, the other who is weak 
enough to be ſeduced, are both to blame. Weak 
muſt he be, who voluntarily exchanges conjugal 
felicity, ratified and enjoyed by divine command, 
for illicit pleaſure with a woman, whom, in his 

rational 
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rational reflecting moments, he muſt deteſt. In 
the mean time his amiable and unfortunate. wife 
pines away in wretched ſolitude. Her cup of 
pleaſure has been ſuddenly daſhed to the ground. 
The conjugal and holy rites have been violated. 
Her offspring is a ſad memento of her former 
happineſs, and brings to her recollection the fea- 
tures of her once beloved, and equally fond 
huſband. The too wretched and inconſiderate 
man muſt remember that ſuch things were, and 
thoſe moſt dear to him. Once it was in thy 
power to enjoy happineſs, but the time is gone by. 
No more ſhall that peace of mind, ariſing from a 
quiet conſcience, armed with integrity, return to 
thy poſſeſſion. Thou haſt indulged in a lawlefs 
paſſion too long to be happy. Had an early re- 
pentance incited thee to the practice of virtue, 
happineſs was within thy reach. But the hour is 
paſt—and at the point of death the excruciating 
thought of having brought miſery to thyſelf, and 
the recollection that far different might have been 
the hours of approaching diſſolution, and how 
wretched thou haſt left thy once beloved and in- 
nocent partner and children, muſt oppreſs thee 
with the utmoſt horror; at that moment death, 
although much to be dreaded, will be welcome. 


Afraid to die, yet more afraid to live.” 
Such 
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Such is the depravity of the age, ſo vitiated is 
the mind, that the opinion of the Roman poet 
of his counirymen, may be applied with pro- 
priety to the preſent time. : | 


- Mtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores. 


Atleaſt, if daily inſtances of nuptial infidelity, 
and thoſe of the moſt heinous kind are to be en- 
rolled among the catalogue of vices, and ſuch 
they certainly are of the moſt iniquitous tendency , 
divorcements are caſualties which ſo frequently 
happen in theſe days, that we expect to find them 
in a public print as regularly as the account of 
marriages and deaths. It is painful to reflect upon 
this univerſal ſpecies of immorality; who, then, 
ſet the example? thoſe very perſons, who, from 
their rank and fortune alone, have influence 
among the more ſubordinate claſs of people. 
Look among the exalted ſtations in life, and the 
lover of virtue will thrink with abhorrence from 
the ſcene. Nobility, princely pride, what are 
ye, without virtue! It is reputation, which is not 
to be bought with wealth, in as much as it is ſu- 
perior to it, it is felicity originating from an in- 
ternal ſource, which is not to be obtained but 


from upright morals and integrity, which enhance 
| theſc 
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theſe gifts of fortune. Princes, indeed, are un- 
happy, who do not hear the truth; it is not ſo in 
this country ;—the public will ſpeak out—neither 
are they deterred through ſervile fear, nor blinded 
by the dazzling ſplendour of frtuation ; and they 
ſpeak the,truth in an open manner, which com- 
mands attention and reſpect. Let the man, be 
he ever ſo exalted, regard the anger and cenſure 
of the people. He who will diſgrace himſelf, 
and is a public character, is the more imprudent, 
as being the more hable to obſervation and de- 
tection, than the man who moves in the middle 
ſpheres of life ; although the laws may not reach 
him, popular cenſure will ;—he cannot eſcape 
this, as little as he can the reflections of an up- 
braiding and diſeaſed mind. | 


< Therein the patient muſt miniſter unto himſelf.” 


THS ELF. 
| A MORAL TALE, 
UMBERLESS are the complaints againſt 
deceit ; but were we not ſometimes de- 


ceived, we ſhould find ourſelves, pes in 
_ unhappy ſituations. 


By 
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By happening to ſpend a few weeks together, 
one ſummer, at the houſe of a lady in the country, 
with whom they were both intimately acquainted, 
Miſs Beverton and Miſs Martin, became ſo fond 
of each others company, that a violent friendſhip 
commenced between them. 


Theſe two young ladies, being ſummoned 
about the ſame time, by their reſpective parents, 
from Middleton-hall, who lived many miles from 
that place, and in different counties, ſeparated 
with no ſmall reluctance, but, with their con- 
cluding adieus, mutually promiſed to keep up a 
moſt friendly correſpondence with their pens. 


| Few female friends were more firmly attached 
to each other than Emily Beverton and Lucy 
Martin; their attachment indeed was rather 
remarkable, as their ſouls were not quite con- 


genial. 


They were both very good-natured, and were, 
in general, pleaſed with the ſame purſuits: they 
both prefered a country life to a town one; but 
here was the principal line of diſcrimination : 
Emily,” though ſhe was a warm admirer of. the 
beauties of nature, and enjoyed © each rural fight, 


cach rural ſound,” with a degree of enthufiaſm, 
. had 
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had no reliſh for rural ſports—ſhe took no plea- 
ſure in a hunting or a ſhooting party, nor did a 
fiſhing ſcheme ever give her any ſatisfaction. 
Angling, as a quiet amuſement, ſuited her tem- 
per extremely; but from a fooliſh ſenſibility, 
operating with too much force to be ſubdued, ſhe 
could not help thinking that there was ſome 
cruelty mixed with the compoſure of it. 


Lucy, on the other hand, had none of that 
kind of ſenſibility by which her friend's heart was 
ſoftened in favour of the animal creation. She 
would clear a five-barred gate with the moſt 
daring-fox hunter in England; ſhe had an excellent 
ſhot, and, on many occaſions, diſcovered more 
maſculine than feminine propenſities. However, 
with all theſe conſtitutional deviations from the 
female character, ſhe had a heart'feelingly alive 
to the joys, and to the griefs of her fellow-crea- 
tures; and had, indeed, a number of qualities 
which did her honour as a woman. Her un- 
derſtanding was not a firſt rate, nor. was ſhe 
of a literary turn, yet ſhe acquitted herſelf with 
much propriety in every circle, from the good- 
neſs of her natural parts, and often threw out 
lively ſtrokes wh ich gained her conſiderable 


credit, 
N n Emily 
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Emily was quite a female character, and as ſhe 
had improved her mind by reading the beſt au- 
thors in the Engliſh language, ſhe was able to 


make a more brilliant figure in a literary aſſembly 
than her friend. | 


With regard to their perſons they were nearly 
on a par: among beauties they were not imme- 
diately noticed, but even from them they had 
frequently the pleaſure of drawing their admirers, 
by certain charms, which though not dazzling, 
are rarely to be reſiſted. 


Beauty, though we all approve, 
Excites our wonder more than love ; 
While the agreeable ſtrikes ſure, 

And ies © the wounds we cannot cure. 


| Soon after the FARE * had exchanged 
about half a dozen affectionate epiſtles, they 
broke off their correſpondence, but in the moſt. 
amicable manner imaginable, This breach was 
occaſioned by the death of Mrs. Martin. Lucy, 
on the deceaſe of her mother, preſſed her friend 
Emily, with ſo much earneſtneſs, to come and ſtay . 
with her, that ſhe found herſelf very unwilling to- 
oppoſe her inclination ; yet at the ſame time 
could not bring herſelf to comply with her deſire 
till 


r 
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till ſhe had conſulted her parents, and obtained, 


not only their permiſſion, but their free conſent. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beverton being very conſiderate 
parents, very indulgent ones indeed, readily con- 
ſented to their daughter's going to adminiſter con- 
ſolation to Miſs Martin, whofe fituation they 
pitied, juſtly conceiving, that the would be deeply 
affected by the loſs ſhe had fuftamed, if ſhe was 
properly ſenſible of it. 


The arrival of Emily was highly agreeable to 
her Lucy, who welcomed her dear friend in the 
moſt cordial manner. While they were taking a 
walk one morning in a neighbouring field, they 
heard, on a ſudden, a deep groan. They were at 
once moved and alarmed ; however, their com- 
paſſion urged them to proceed With quickened 
ſteps towards the part of the field from which 
they thought the melancholy ſound iſſued. 


As ſoan as they had turned the corner of a 
ſeparating hedge, they beheld the handfomeſt 
young fellow they had ever ſeen, upon the ground, 
apparently, from the contortions of his body, in 
extreme pain.—At the ſight of ſuch an object, in 
ſuch a ſituation, their compaſſion was increaſed; 
but they knew not, at firſt, how to make them- 

N ſelves 
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' ſelves of ſervice to him. While they were in the 
midſt of a colloquy upon the occaſion, Thomas, 
one of Lucy's ſervants, came hurving to her 
with a letter, and told her on the delivery of it, 
that the meſſenger waited for an anſwer to it. 


Lucy, before ſhe opened her letter, ordered 
Thomas to aſſiſt the gentleman upon the ground, 
and to conduct him, if he was able to walk, to 
Farmer Fowler's. There,” added ſhe, I am 
ſure he will be properly attended to.” She then 
returned home, calling at the farmer's by the 
way, to prepare Mrs. Fowler tor the reception 
of the ſtranger. 


When ſhe had diſpatched the meſſenger, who 
waited for an anſwer, ſhe ſet out for Mrs. Fowler's; 
but before ſhe had walked a hundred yards, the 
gentleman, who had ſo powerfully excited her 
compaſſion appeared. Addreſſing himſelf to her, 
in the politeſt language, he poured out his grate- 
ful effuſions with ſuch a ſeducing volubility, that 
ſhe could not help inviting him to dine with her. 
With readineſs, with eagerneſs, he accepted the 
invitation; proved himſelf to be a very ſenſible, 
welkbred, entertaining companion; and at his 
departure at an early hour in the evening, eaſily 

| gained 
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gained the permiſſion of his fair inviter to wait 
upon her again. 


Is he not quite a gentleman,” faid Lucy, al- 
moſt in raptures, to her friend. 


« Perfectly ſo, my dear,” rephed Emily; © but 
as you know that his name is Brudeney, and 
that he has all the marks of the man of faſhion 
about him, you was rather too precipitate; I think, 
in granting his laſt requeſt.” | 


*O! he is a charming fellow,” cried Lucy; 
and I dare ſay Thomas will bring me a very 
good account of his family, fortune, and con- 
nections.“ our 

Lucy having received an account which gave 
her a gicat deal of pleaſure, encouraged Bru- 
deney's vitits, and looked upon him as an object 
worthy of her attention: but Emily, not being 
ſatisfied with Thomas's intelligence, made it her 
| buſineſs to obtain farther information concerning 
a man whom ſhe, from ſome expreſſions which 
had unguardedly dropped from him, fufpetted 
him to be a needy adventurer, and by no means 
a real man of faſhion. 210 
The 
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The anſwers which ſhe received from her en- 
quiries gratified her curioſity, but did not give her 
the wiſhed for ſatisfaction : ſhe found, indeed, 
that Brudeney was a mere fortune-hunter, and, 
in conſequence of that diſcovery, warned her 
friend againſt the witcheries of his face and 
tongue : nay, ſhe went ſo far as to tell her, urged 
by the trueſt regard for her intereſt, that if ſhe did 
not immediately break off all acquaintance with 
him, ſhe might be drawn into the moſt 5 
dilemma. 


Lucy heard her friend's intelligence patiently, 
but ſhe was too much prejudiced in her lover's 
favour to give any credit to it; of courſe, the 
advice with which it was accompanied, had no 


effect upon ber. 


Emily ——— a little e at her fiend! 8 
jncredibility ; but ſhe did not deſpair of gaining 
her point. Knowing that though ſhe would not 
believe any thing againſt Brudeney from her, ſhe 
was addicted to liften to the communications of 
fortune-tellers, and ſuperſtitious enough to be 
influenced by them; ſhe aſſumed the character of 
a gipſy, and in that character happily ſaved her 
deluded companion from ruin: for Lucy, ſtruck 


with 
8 
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with the gipſy's information, as it agreed minutely 
with her friend's, became extremely inquiſitive 
about her lover's affairs, and by diſmiſſing him 
with a becoming ſpirit, defeated his * 
deſigns. 


Ro this hour Emily appeared to her in a 
higher light than ever; her admonitions ever 
afterwards made a proper impreſſion upon her 
mind, and even her reproofs were not diſregarded: 


A WHIMSICAL ANECDOTE. 


CERTAIN Limner, who had not the talents- 

of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, was upon the point 

of being ſent to jail for debt ; but having made 
an intimate acquaintance with a valet-de-chambre 
of a certain lady of faſhion upon the faut ton, 
acquainted him with his impending fate. My 
dear Jack, don't deſpond,” ſaid the valet, 
« there's a fine opening for you.” © How ſo?” 
ſaid the dejected artiſt. Why, my lady this 
very day quarrelled with her painter, and I think 
I have intereſt enough to introduce you to ſupply 
his place.” „But, my dear Ned, I am a very 
indifferent 
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indifferent portrait painter, and I am afraid 1 
ſhall not give ſatisfaction.“ Ha! ha! ha!“ 
reſumed the valet, © you make me laugh: you 
an artiſt, and have lived ſo long in the world, to 
think my lady only wants to have her portrait 
painted: no, no; you'll have nothing to do with 
canvaſs; fleſh and blood you are to work upon.” 
By this time an explanation enſued. The limner 
was introduced to her Ladyſhip, and pleaſed 
amazingly : he penciled her eye-brows to a nicety, 
and arched them entirely to her ſatisfaction. A 
deficiency in this point had made her diſmiſs her 
former painter. Jack was taken into immediate 
pay, and recommended to moſt of the ladies upon 
the ton for the delicacy of his touches, and in- 
ſtead of being immured in the — he 


now rides in his carriage. 


